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PENNSYLVANIA RAILRO 


Bulletin 
WHY YOU SHOULD SEE JAMESTOWN 








The Jamestown Exposition is no longer a prospect; it has developed into an interest- 
ing reality. Its field is distinctly historical, and it liberally illustrates by picture and re- 
production the development of American civilization and Americar institutions from the 
day of the first settlement on Jamestown peninsula in 1607 through three hundred years 
to the present time. Famous buildings in the Nation’s history have been reproduced by 
thirty different states, filled with memories of the olden times and of memorials of the 
upward march. 

The National Government has taken a keen interest in the Exposition, and is one of 
its chief exhibitors. The display of modern warships of all nations on Hampton Roads 
is a unique and attractive feature, and the military manoeuvres lend a stirring touch to 
the daily program. 

The Jamestown Exposition is a prominent event in our National history and should 
be visited by every American citizen who desires to see what three hundred years of 
American enterprise has wrought in our, land. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers attractive service via Philadelphia and its “Cape 
Charles Route”; by its routes via Baltimore and the Chesapeake Bay lines, via Wash- 
ington and the Potomac River line, and via Washington and Richmond. The rates are 
reasonable and the fare varies according to the route and length of the stay. 
Ask Ticket Agents for rates of fare, stop-over privileges, and time of trains. 









Doctors 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is a doctor’s 
medicine. Doctors prescribe it, endorse 
it. Use it or not, as your doctor says. 

















_Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


REVISED FORMULA 


You could not please us better than to ask your doctor about 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral for coughs, colds, croup, bronchitis. 
Thousands of families always keep itin the house. The ap- 
proval of their physician and the experience of many years 
have given them great confidence in this cough medicine. 


We have no secrets! We publish 
the formulas of all our medicines. 








J. C. AYER CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


NOW READY IN BOOK FORM 
EDIIH WHARTON’S Great Novel Illustrated, $1.50 
THE FRUIT OF THE TREE 


“The Fruit of the Tree” is destined to have still greater success than “The House 
of Mirth,” which was the book of its year. By the power of the narrative, the re- 
markable. development of a situation new to fiction, though of instant and universal 
appeal, and the absorbing analysis of its effect upon the characters concerned, it will 
take a place in the first rank of American novels. Justine Brent will arouse even 
more discussion than Lily Bart. . 














F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S Illustrated in colors, $1.50 
THE ROMANCE OF AN OLD-FASHIONED GENTLEMAN 


Sentiment, romance, humor, and a fine feeling for things really worth while make a story 
that gives keenest pleasure in the reading and a delightful memory afterward. It is a-worthy 
companion to “Colonel Carter’s Christmas.” 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1815-1819 


$2.50 net; postage extra 


The Comtesse de Boigne takes up her Memoirs where the first volume left them, and de- 
scribes Napoleon’s return from Elba, the Hundred Days, and the Second Restoration. Her 
intimate portraits of the Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, the Princess Charlotte, Pozzo 
di Borgo, the Emperor Alexander, Madame de Kriidener, and her spin hobs of English So- 
ciety, make a fascinating picture of the time. 


JAMES ORR, D.D., Protessor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology in United Free 
‘ Church College, Glasgow $1.50 net; postage 12 cents 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST 


Dr. Orr delivered these important lectures last year, when they aroused the most 
widespread interest. They are a broad yet conservative statement of this great discussion. In 
his preface Dr. Orr says: “The aim of the lectures is to establish faith in the miracle of the 
Lord’s incarnation by Birth from the Virgin, to meet objections, and to show the intimate 
connection of fact and doctrine in this transcendent mystery.” 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D., pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City $1.00 net; postage extra 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF JESUS and other SERMONS 

An untechnical and popular statement of the Christian Gospel based on the idea that the 
message of Christianity arose from, and is to be found authoritatively in, the religious exper- 
ience of its founder. 


BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University 
THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY $1.50 net; postage 12 cents 


Few people have had such opportunity as Professor Wendell to know the French people of 
this very day and moment, and no one has ever before expressed the life and present social 
conditions in France with the accuracy and vividness of this delightful book. It is a book that 
every one should read who has been in France or who is going there, or who wishes to 
understand the French people of today. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH JAMES BAILEY $1.25 net; postage extra 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


A most elaborate and sustained study of the fiction of the greatest of contemporary nov- 
elists. Showing the analogies between his work and that of the earlier novelists and illumin- 
a the growth and aims of his work. 


M. STURGE HENDERSON $1.50 net 
GEORGE MEREDITH, POET, NOVELIST, REFORMER 


A careful pein of the novels in chronological order and of the consistent ideas underly- 
ing Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic, and essayist. A most invaluable contribution to 
the study and enjoyment of his work. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER S SONS 
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Fifty Years Ago 
From Ge Independent, Oct. 15th, 1857. ~_ 


The New Territory of Dacotah.—The last 
Congress, it will be remembered, formed a new 
Territory under the name of Dacotah. The Inde- 
pendent, published at Sargent’s Bluff, says the 
Territory includes a great part of the valley of 
the Sioux, the valleys of the James and Vermil- 
lion Rivers, and large tracts of beautiful bot- 
tomed lands lying on the Missouri. In regard to 
the climate, it becomes milder to the westward, 
so much so that the winters in the northwestern 
parts of Dacotah are said to be not much more 
severe than in Northern Pennsylvania. The pre- 
vailing want of this entire region is timber. Its 
chief attractions are fertile soil, pure air and 
water, and unusually healthy climate; and it is be- 
— also to possess an abundance of mineral 
coal. 


Looking Over the Editor’s Shoulder 


The New York INDEPENDENT has just done a 
remarkable thing. Several months ago, it made 
an untruthful statement concerning Secretary 
Cortelyou. The statement was taken from’ the 
New York American, a Reform screecher. Lately 
’ the editor of THe INpEPENDENT learned that the 
statement was untrue, and printed a correction, 
without suggestion from Mr. Cortelyou. How 
rare this sort of thing is! And how common 
it should be!—Atchison Globe. 





September 20th, 1907. 

Will you kindly send me the index for the first 
six months of 1907. THE INDEPENDENT has been 
taken by some member of our family, almost: un- 
interruptedly, since our arrival in this country 
from England in 1864. We cherish several valu- 
able premiums, among them being Carpenter’s 
picture, “The First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation” and Hick’s “Authors of the 
United States.” I noted, some time ago, your 
remarks concerning a pamphlet or book, “The 
Picture and the Men.” What will it cost me to 
obtain it, if it is still available? In the course of 
our moving from place to place we have lost the 
key to Hick’s picture, and would like another 
if it is to be had. I just want to say we would 
not like to be without THe INDEPENDENT even 
if we do not agree with all the contributors, or 
with an editorial once in a while for that matter; 
we like to know what people are thinking about, 
and that from an “Independent” oo. 

. BIcKForp. 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 


Above all, every negro should subscribe for the 


New York INDEPENDENT. It is the bravest and 
the fairest in its stand on the negro problem.— 
W. E. B. DuBois in The Horizon. 


September 2 234, 1907. 

I am moved to write you a word of apprecia- 
tion of the most excellent magazine that comes 
to my table. I am especially moved to express 





my appreciation of the recent editorial on Levi- 
ticus and Numbers, and the more recent one on 
Deuteronomy. They were the clearest. sanest 
utterances have met with in any periodical. 
Your observation on the lesson concerning Nadab 
and Abihu were exactly to the point. The Inter- 
national Lesson Committee seems determined to 
make the system impossible by choosing such 
incidents. Who in his sober senses and in the 
light of modern thought can believe much less 
teach that God visited such swift punishment 
upon two young men for an infraction of the 
ritual ? 

I do not know that I always understand what 
the editor has in mind in admitting some articles, 
but doubtless he has reasons that approve them- 
selves to his own mind. The cler man’s article 
on women in-a recent number and the answers 
following seem to me to have produced two un- 
fortunate results. First his article is a slander 
upon most women, while true only of some. He 
did not sufficiently discriminate. Second the 
answers fall into the same fault and make all 
clergymen suffer for the failings and weaknesses 
and egotism of some of their number. 

ArTHUR S. HENDERSON. 

ATLantic, Ia. 


September 4th, 1907. 
Your three editorials on President Roosevelt 
in THe INDEPENDENT of August 29th deserve, so 
it seems to me, to be preserved with the Presi- 
dent’s Provincetown speech. “Editorial Ethics” 
shows a charity which seems justifiable and an 
indignation which certainly is proper. 
SAMUEL BAUMANN. 
Lone Beacu, CAL. 


It may not mean much to you, but I am pleased 
to say. that THe INDEPENDENT has more meat in 
it for me, than any other periodical that we read. 
I want to personally thank you for your breadth 
of view and keen discernment of the truth. 

V. W. Brar. 

GREENFIELD, IND. 


October 4th, 1907. 

I believe in and try to preach the “Art of Ap- 
preciation.” I suppose even one so omniscient as 
an editor is not above a certain satisfaction in 
the knowledge that some one appreciates his ef- 
forts: And while I do get out of patience some- 
times with the articles you publish (!!), I must 
say that this week's i issue is to me an inspiration. 
It gives me a “boost” for the sermon I am just 
about to write. I believe in vision. Certainly 
the preacher needs it—and other men do also. 
This week’s paper is full of visions—great ones. 
visions that are worth while. The Cape to Cairo; 
the Lakes to the Gulf; France and her Colonies 
And there are the two pages on Oklahoma. 
Those men from the great heart of our country 
seem to me to have the mark of vision on their 
faces. I am sure the sightless one can see with 
the inner eye. And those fellows with Indian 
blood have fine faces. All in all you have helped 
one man at least in the work of the week. 

Joun A. INGHAM. 
InvincTon-onN-Hupson, N. Y. 
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Charles G. Trumbull 


editor of Zhe Sunday School Times; sa: 

“The more thoughtful Bible quent ¢ of 

pe does not feel really safe in studying 
passage unless he works with 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


in hand. It has been the 
accepted standard for The 
Sunday School Times since 
its first appearance in 
1901,” 
If the Editor of this 
pas pe cacfeuivery to Bibl ibleet = 44 
resea' makes a statement 
like the above, do you not think 
ede ought to have The American 
tandard Bible in your home for 
our - and the use of your 


Ask your looker for it, and be sure to say? 
“A merican Standard Edition —— by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons.” Prices 35c. to $22.00. 
Interesting a Sent Free 
We have issued a booklet descriptive of The 
m ©“ tandard bible which we will gladly send 
you if you will send us your name and Sil calbecs. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 


50 Years 
37u East 18th Street, New York 











The New Theology 


James Freeman Clarke 


A pee per read at: the National Conference of a 
and ther Christian Churches, Sept. 18, 1878. Sent free. 
dress 


MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, Magnolia, Mass. 











Sy i Big Bargains 


GALES DEPARTMENT CLEARANCE 


amo’! Rooks 


Drop a Postal for our Fall and Win- 


ter Catalogue of newest publica- 
tions and Used books now being 
withdrawn from the Booklovers 
T ibrary. It contains a full list of special bargains in 
Fiction, Science, History, Religion, Biography, 
Travel, Literature, etc. 


Sales Dep't, TABARD INN LIBRARY 

















THE NEWEST BooKs 
At OREAT BARGAINS 


TABARO INN LIBRARY. PHILADELPHIA 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST ? 


by Rev. EB. HALE, D., and other Unitarian literature. 
Sent Free. Fs i D., Arlington St, Church, Boston, 


Mass. 


Jews Concer 


The Largest and 
Best Eauippred 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Conese Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Sets, Andirons om seeeeeh, House-cleaning 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’® 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET. NEW YORK 




















1607 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 











1 5 =— for is be ks. R .. ae 

justra‘ed national weekly ity he: 
all the important news of the Tif iifes 7 1 a 

world is stated clearly, fairly, and 

briefly, for busy readers. Many ~~ 

special features of great interest. It is ie reliable, qabatidee 

THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $2 to $4 papers. 

Try it, 13 wks. for 15e. Pathfinder, Wash., D. G. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
190 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - - = + Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 

as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

_ Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.75 
& year extra. To Canada $1.00 extra. 

Order for the neue of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as well 
as the new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of — manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should @ copy. 














Guards, Lawn Furniture Etc 
‘Tennis Court Enclosures 


A Specialty 
“E- ENTERCO 
7&9 WARREN 


NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS 


For 30 Boys. J. H. Pruissory, Prin 

Waban School i772" ‘Bor ui Waban, Mass. 

Individual Instraction, Physical, Athletie and Manus) Training 
Manly School Atmosphere. Ideal Location. Prepares for any college. 


N. Y¥. POST-GRADUATE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL, 

Founded 18823, 2d Ave. and 20th St. 
Every branch of medicine and surgery taught to doctors 
who have a legal right to practice. 


NEW JERSEY MILITARY ACADEMY 
Equal to the best in all respects, as catalogue will show, 
yet only $500 per year. 
Col. O. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal, Freehold, N. J. 


Government Positions 


ppoin tme: ‘were made to Civil Service places 
41,877 A nts during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young peonle. Each year we instruct by mail thousands of 
persons who pass these examinations and a large share of them receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200 a year. Ifyou desire a ition of 
this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containing full informa- 
tion about all government inati and questi recently used by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


AN EMPIRE THEATRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL BRONCHIAL 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presmenr. Poni 
A oe training-school for the stage, connected “ie 
with Mr. Charles Frohman’s Empire Theatre and com- 
panies. For catalogue and information apply to the 


Cure Hoarseness 
Secretary, Room 140, Carnegie Hall, New York City. Throat. A simple remedy. 
Free from opiates, In boxes only. 
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UNIVERSITY of GHIGAGO 


ers, Writers, Socal Workers, Ministers, Physicians, 


| ©Baokers, and students desi to Gnish either a High 
-bhalf the work for a 


esis RANGES = 
FURNACES 


ris have all the latest and best im- 
CF provements for obtaining the 
Xg best results with the least fuel 
$1) 














SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND BOOK, “ HOME COMFORT” 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


55 Portland Street, Boston 
UNION SQ-NORTH ~ 29 E 17% ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























amet 


nstitute of Musical Art oss. 
Frank Damroscb, Director 


53 Fifth Avenue, Corncr Twelfth Street 


@ Re-opens October 14 
Endowed and incorporated. Catalogue on application. 
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HOTELS 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Goce class of nervous and mental patients recefved. 

ears’ cnpgeteness late first Assistant Physician in 
m . Y¥., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





letown, N 
Cc. 





BRIARCLIFF MANOR, ! N. ¥. 


Briarciits Lodge | 


Open for the fall season with Elegant New Ad- 
dition, and presenting many unique and attractive 
fc utures. 
Thirty Miles from New 
dD B. 


| 
Yor’ | 
. BLUMER, B, “Manager r. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 





WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 
Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 
All surface cars eyes or transfer to door 
Subway and ‘ stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 


Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath, » <  ls 

Suites, with private bath, 3.50 
European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor 








HOTEL AND 


GALEN HAL SANATORIUM 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
One of the newest brick. stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, a.ways ready, always busy. 














The Pearl of the Antilles 

For handsome illustrated booklet, about 
La Gloria, the first and most successful 
American Colony on the Island, address 

CUBAN LAND & STEAMSHIP CO. 


Hotel Cumberland 


Ss. W. Corner Broadway at 
S4th Street 
Ideal Location. 
ear 
“4, Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 
Fine Cuisine. 
Excellent Food and 
Reasonable Prices. 
New, Modern and 
Absolutely Fireproof. 
All Outside Rooms. 
Coolest Summer 


Hotel in 
New York. 


“Special Summer 
Rates. 


Close to Sixth Ave. 
“L” and Subway and 
all Surface Car 
Lines. 
Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with Bath, 
and up. 
Special rates for 
permanent guests. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. ST IMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 





32H Broadway, New York, 





R. j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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Table Linens 
_+& At“The Linen Store” 


For the past half century one of the distinguishing features of “The Linen Store” has been 
its exceptionally complete and beautiful collection of Table Linens. It has been generally 
récognized by lovers of fine linens throughout the country as pre-eminently the place to secure 
unusual sizes, exclusive designs and unlimited variety. 

In anticipation of our removal, and with the intention of displaying an-even more com- 
pine collection than ever before, our importations for the coming season have been unusually 

eavy. 

Practically all the linen producing countries of the old world have contributed to this dis- 
play, and we believe our present assortment has never before been equalled. The line in- 
cludes Table Damasks for round, square and oblong tables, with Napkins to match; Lace 
decorated Luncheon and Dinner Cloths, beautiful in design and workmanship; Embroidered 
and Lace Trimmed Doylies, Centerpieces, Scarfs, etc. 

But while we have the unusual and exclusive in Table Linens, a very important part of our 
stock is that devoted to the everyday needs of the household, such as medium priced Damask 
Cloths and Napkins, Table Damask by the yard, etc. Not only is this assortment unparalleled, 
but we believe the prices are such as will add to the attractiveness of the goods. 

We cordially invite inspection ‘of our New Store and particularly of the Table Linen 
Department. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 5th Ave. and 34th Street, New York 


OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 





Registered Trade Mark 














for Christmas (or for any anniversary er occasion) that will be prized for ite character and no 
Make a Personal Gift for its cost. NOW is the "ime to begin compiling the ¥ 


FRIENOSHIP CALENDAR 4 Theush! for Every 


The calendar this year is more beautiful than last. ae idea is the same that pl d the th ds who gave and 
received the calendar last year and thus founded the riendship Family.’’ Won’t you join this year? 

You, and mutual friends of the friend yen compile it “7 make the calendar a 365-leaved record of your friendship, 
expressed in any o-. Co individual way—original or quoted verses, jests and greetings; clippings, kodaks, prints, and 
endless variety to aff leasure and express appreciation 
. mAs AND t EDIT ION—Shown here, design in three colors, silk hanger, 365 artistically dated leaves, with gilt 
‘asteners; 

FLEMISH EDITION—Arts and Crafts fumed oak back; panel for inserting photograph or post card; title hand painted 
in two colors; calendar pad as above; postage paid, $3 5: 

MOROCCO EDITION—Red or Alice’ Blue padded Morocco back, easel leg to stand on desk or dresser; title stamped in 
gold; leaves dated in two colors, with gold-plated fasteners; postage paid, $5.00. 

Each calendar in box to match, with complete instructions “Just. How to Do It’’ and extracts for use in compiling 
calendar if desired. 

our dealer's and address and 2 Paap ue, oo a’ Diack, “on voll will send you FREE Stevenson's 
0. ‘A FRIEND, - beautifully illuminated ——. stultable for or for sending 
to friend po calendar. We want your dealer to a ~ = ¥ om won't, we 


FRIENDSHIP — Co., 41 Cedar Strect, Ste sv jurtecte.SCoun. 
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Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail matter. 
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Survey of the World 





Secretary Taft was cor- 
arnt Ari dially welcomed at 

Shanghai, on the 8th, by 
the Chinese and the foreign residents of 
that city. In the afternoon he spoke at 
the dedication of the new building of the 
Young Men’s 


Afterward an elaborate reception was 
given to him by prominent Chinese mer- 
chants representing forty-five of the 


guilds- formerly engaged in the boycott 
of American goods. Addresses were 
made by Chinese officials, and, a silver 
punch bowl was given to the Secretary. 
For the first time in China at a gathering 
of this kind, Chinese women of aristo- 
cratic families were present, and they 
even presided at the tables where re- 
freshments were served. In the evening, 
the Secretary was entertained by the 
American residents at the largest ban- 
quet ever given in the city. He made a 
long address, saying that he spoke as an 
American citizen and not as an officer 
of the Government. The United States, 
he declared, had no intention of selling 
the Philippines, being in honor bound to 
retain them or to give the natives their 
independence. 
door,” he said that certain branches of 
American trade with China were suffi- 
ciently important “to make it incumbent 
upon the American Government to listen 
to the protest of every legitimate busi- 
ness man against diminution of or injury 
to this trade, or against political prefer- 
ment for any competitor” : 

“We do not complain of loss of trade that 
results from the employment of greater en- 
terprise, ingenuity or attention to the demands 
of the Chinese market, or the greater business 
acumen shown by our competitors. We would 


Christian Association. - 


Speaking of the “open - 


have the right to protest at being excluded 
from the trade of China by reason of our in- 
sistence upon the policy of the open door. 
The acquiescence in this policy of all the na- 
tions interested has been so unhesitating and 
emphatic that it is hardly worth while to 
speculate upon the probable action of the 
United States in case the interests of Ameri- 
can merchants were placed in jeopardy, and 
how far the United States would go for the 
protection of its Chinese .trade I cannot say. 
It is clear that our merchants are being roused 
to the importance of the Chinese export trade, 
and they would view with deep concern any 
and all political obstacles to its maintenance 
and expansion. This feeling is likely to find 
expression in the action of the American Gov- 
ernment.” 


This trade of the States with China, he 
continued, had grown without Govern- 
ment encouragement and it had a sure 
future: 


“The United States and other powers favor 
the open door, and if they are wise they will 
encourage the Empire to take long steps in 
administrative and. governmental reform, the 
development of the resources of China, and 
the improvement of the welfare of the people. 
To do this will add to China’s strength and 
position as a self-respecting government and 
aid her in preparing to resist possible foreign 
aggression in the seeking of undue and ex- 
clusive proprietary privileges. Thus no for- 
eign aid will be required to enforce the open 
— and the policy of equal opportunity’ for 
a oy . 

“China has no territory we desire, and she 
can have no prosperity that we will begrudge, 
nor will we resent any degree of political 
power or independence as an empire that is 
justly exercised. It ‘is pleasant to note the 
improvement in our relations with China that 
have resulted from the efforts made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The harshness in the ad- 
ministration of our immigration laws has been 
mitigated without impairing their efficiency, 
and the boycott which resulted in more or 
less ill feeling and injured China as much 
as it did us is now a thing of the past. We 
gave evidence of-our desire to do full justice 
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to China by the return of our share of the 
Boxer indemnity. In that case we did only 
what we should have done, but this nice sense 
of international obligation is not so universal 
that our act may not properly increase the 
friendly feeling between China and the United 
States.” 

At the close of his address, the Secretary 
commended the work of the United 
States court in Shanghai and the action 
taken by Judge Wilfley in procuring the 
disbarment of certain American attor- 
neys there. The judge, he said, had made 
the flag stand for order and decency. 


st 


Much additional testimony 
was taken last week in the 
suit of the Government 
against the Standard Oil Company. It 
was shown from the books that the div- 
idends paid by the combination from 
1882 to 1906 were $551,922,904. The 
profits exceeded $800,000,000. Having 
obtained the records relating to the 
liquidation following the decision of the 
Ohio Supreme Court in 1892, counsel for 
the Government asserted that by the evi- 
dence of these books the liquidation was 
shown to be a sham. This is an im- 
portant point in the Government’s case. 
The records are those of the trustees of 
the old Trust. In a statement for the 
press, Mr. Kellogg, who represents the 
Government, said that the _ trustees 
claimed, on March 2tfst, 1892, to liquid- 
ate the Trust by a division of all the 
stocks pro rata among the holders of 
Trust certificates, and that in fact, before 
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making any division, they turned over to . 


the Standard of New Jersey, the Stand- 
ard of New York and other companies 
controlled by them, the stocks of sixty- 
four corporations, retaining the stocks of 
twenty: 


“The stocks of these twenty corporations 
they divided into parts equal to the number 
of Trust certificates outstanding, and it a 
peared the exhibit that on November ’ 
1892, and December 31st, 1892, a bare majority 
of the outstanding certificates, to wit, $49,- 
461,900 par value, were canceled (out of the 
total issue of $97,250,000) and a proportionate 
amount of the stocks of the twenty sub-com- 
panies distributed to the persons who sur- 
rendered their Trust certificates. But it also 
appeared that the only parties who received 
such. distribution were the trustees themselves 
—and three or four of their immediate as- 
sociates. The trustees, therefore, instead of 
distributing the stock of all the companies, 
turned over sixty-four of them to? companies 


which they éontrolled, and distributed the 
stock sithply to themselves. The balance of the 
stock, belonging to the public, was retained 
by the trustees, so that during the years of 
the pretended liquidation, from 1892 to 1899, 
the trustees controlled all the corporations in 
exactly the same manner as before.” 

According to the testimony of witnesses 
representing independent producers, all 
the steamship companies carrying freight 
from this country to South Africa dis- 
criminate heavily in favor of the Stand- 
ard, their rates for independents being 
more than double the rates paid by the 


- Trust. Contracts were produced in sup- 


port of this statement. It was shown 
that the pipe line crossing New York un- 


der Central Park, the existence of which | 


appeared, two weeks ago, to be unknown 
to the Standard’s officers, was bought by 
the Standard from the National Transit 
Company (a subsidiary) in 1892 for 
$55,000, and is carried as an asset at 


’ $64,000. For this line the National 


Transit Company has since paid rent 
which in one year amounted to $1,191,- 
ooo. The city’s franchise revenue from 
it is about $1,700 a year. Several large 
items in the books were not explained. 
One of these shows that in 1906 the 
Standard loaned $32,761,000 to “outside 
interests.” Payments amounting to more 
than $20,000,000 during the last six years 
are recorded as having been made to P. 
S. Trainor by the Southern Pipe Line 
Company. For some years he was a 
purchasing agent of the Standard, buy- 
ing oil at the wells and selling it to the 
refineries. There were no vouchers nor 
any record of repayments, Trainor, on 
the witness stand, said he had never re- 
ceived the money, had never given re- 
ceipts for it, and knew nothing about the 
matter. He had had merely an oil ac- 
count with the ‘company. He testified 
that the price of oil had been fixed by 
Vice-President John D. Archbold at 
weekly conferences with himself. There 
was testimony that the railroad compa- 
nies obtained their supplies of lubricating 
oil from the Standard, paying much 
more than the price charged by inde- 
pendent producers. The latter -offered 
their oil at much lower rates, but could 
not sell to the railroads. Mr. Kellogg 
was in conference with Attorney-General 
Bonaparte at Washington, on the 11th. 
It was decided that neither John D. 
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Rockefeller tor H..H. Rogers, nor any 
other of the prominent figures in the 
Standard should be called to the witness 
stand. It is said that while the Govern- 
ment has not yet decided to proceed 
against any of these men in criminal 
suits, it desires to avoid granting to them 
the immunity which they would acquire 
by testifying. 


At the end of the trial 
of Tirey L. Ford, 
chief counsel of the 
San Francisco street railway company, 
who was indicted for bribing the super- 
visors in the interest of that company, 
the jury disagreed, standing eight for ac- 
quittal and four for conviction. It is 
said that this result was due to the fail- 
ure of the prosecutors to place Abraham 
Ruef on the witness stand. At the be- 
ginning they promised to do so, but it 
is reported that afterward he refused to 
repeat the confession which he had made 
to the grand jury. Ford will be tried 
again this week. Two of the former 
Supervisors, Andrew M. Wilson and 
Michael W. Coffey, have been indicted, 
their testimony at the Ford trial not hav- 
ing been in accord with their previous 
confessions, on account of which im- 
munity was promised to them. All of 
the fourteen men accused in the report of 
the investigating commission concerning 
the Harrisburg, Pa., capitol frauds have 
been indicted, and the trials will begin 
on January 27th——Senator William E. 
Borah, of Idaho, was acquitted at the end 
of his trial for complicity in land frauds 
in that State. There was abundant evi- 
dence of fraud, but he was not connected 
with it by the testimony. Counsel for the 
Government argued that, as counsel for 
the Barber Land Company, he must have 
known of the frauds because all the 
transfer papers passed thru his office. In 
a statement to the public, the Senator as- 
serts that the prosecutors were “actuated 
by corrupt motives,” and adds the fol- 
lowing: 

“The stone and timber law is a piece of 
infamy as administered by the Government. 
The Government makes a man swear that he 
doesn’t take the land on speculation, and the 
Department construes this to mean that he 
must not take it with a view of selling it. 


There is not a man in the Department of the 
Interior, and presumably none in the Depart- 
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ment of Justice, but who knows full well 
that ninety-nine men or women out of one 
hundred take up these claims with no other 
view than to sell them as soon as they get 
title. Yet the Government continues to issue 
final receipts, and thus connives at the doing 
of that which it afterward seeks to visit upon 
some one as a fraud.” 


a 


Owing to a recent increase 
of immigration of Japanese 
laborers, our Government 
has enlarged the force of immigration 
inspectors along the Canadian and Mex- 
ican boundaries. Japan issues no pass- 
ports for the United States to laborers, 
but does issue them for Hawaii. By wav 
of the islands they enter Mexico or Can- 
ada, and the States are the destination 
of a large majority of those who land at 
Canadian or Mexican ports. Hereafter 
the borders are to be patrolled more care- 
fully. The number of Asiatics who have 
entered at Canadian ports this year is 
8,286. Of these, 4,811 were Japanese, 
2,872 Hindus, and 603 Chinese. This is 
about twice as many as arrived in the 
corresponding months of last year. In 
the fiscal year ending with last June, 30,- 
824 Japanese arrived at our ports. It be- 
came known on the oth that the Govern 
ment at Tokyo has recently imposed heavy 
restrictions upon the Japanese emigra- 
tion companies, no one of which is now 
allowed to send more than thirty-five per- 
sons to Hawaii in a month, and not more 
than eighteen of these must be men. The 
Government is promoting large coloniza- 
tion projects in Korea and striving to di- 
rect emigration to that country. Com- 
petent observers assert that the opposi- 
tion to the immigration of Japanese and 
other Asiatics is much more intense in 
British Columbia than in our Pacific 
Coast States. Canada will send to Japan 
Mr. Lemieux, her Minister of Labor, as 
special envoy to negotiate an agreement 
concerning immigration. It is under- 
stood, however, that Japan will consent 
to no written restriction, altho she may 
apply restraint by voluntary executive 
action. Some Canadians say Japanese 
are greatly needed for the construction 
of Canadian railroads. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte decides that the British 
ships carrying coal for the battleship 
fleet are not subject to the alien tonnage 
and lighthouse dues. An attempt to col- 
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lect such dues has been made at certain 
ports. It was predicted that the transfer 
of the fleet would suggest a call for many 
new ships, and now the General Board 
asks that the appropriations for next year 
shall provide for four battleships of the 
most pawerful type, three scout cruisers, 
six destroyers and four submarines. 
Much progress has recently been made in 
fortifying the entrances to Subig and 
Manila Bays, in the Philippines. 
Js 

Since the 5th inst:, President 
Roosevelt has been at a camp in 
‘the canebrake of Louisiana, 
near the Tensas River, and about thirty 
miles from Lake Providence. At last re- 
ports he had had no opportunity to shoot 
a bear. Before leaving Memphis he said 
that, with his approval, the Inland Wa- 
terways Commission had decided to call 
a conference on the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, and that it would be held 
in the coming winter. It was at 
Memphis that he said the losses of inno- 
cent investors (due to the prosecution of 
wrongdoers) might be likened to those 
of persons who had innocently accepted 
counterfeit money for services rendered. 
The Government could not permit them 
to pass the counterfeit bills: 

“Just the same thing is true when it comes 
to enforcing the law against business men of 
great wealth who have violated it. People 
are always beseeching me not to enforce it 
against them, because innocent outsiders may 
be hurt, or, only to enforce it with a gentle- 
ness that would prevent anybody, good or bad, 
from being hurt. It is not possible to comply 
with such requests.” 

Postmaster - General Meyer will 
recommend in his report the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks ——-An im- 
portant decision concerning the right of 
a State to solicit immigration from a for- 
eign country has been rendered by At- 
torney-General Bonaparte. The case in 
point was that of one Garcia, whose pas- 
sage from Cuba to New Orleans was 
paid by agents of the Louisiana Board of 
Immigration, who had promised that em- 
ployment as a farm laborer would be se- 
cured for him. Mr. Bonaparte holds 
that it is unlawful for a State, as for a 
citizen, to induce immigration by such 
promises. The decision causes much 
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dissatisfaction in the South——Premier 
Bond, of Newfoundland, hag sought to 
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make the new modus vivendi inopefative 
by orders regulating the sale of herring 
and forbidding the shipping’ of New- 
foundland fishermen on American ves- 
sels within the three-mile limit. Sen- 
ator Lodge asserts that the Premier has 
no authority thus to interfere with the 
modus, which, he adds, will stand until 
the whole matter can be submitted to 
The Hague tribunal. 


Bd 


Complaint has been made to Gov- 
Cuba ernor Magoon by the railroad em- 

ployees on strike because strike- 
breakers from this country have been 
allowed to land at Havana. They were 
told that the men in question could be ex- 
cluded if it should be proved that they 
had come under contract. ‘As all of the 
newcomers were well supplied with 
money and swore that they were tourists, 
they were not disturbed. It is under- 
stood, however, that they were sent by 
an American whose business is to furnish 
strike-breakers to order. A few of them 
have entered the service of the railroad 
company by way of employment agen- 
cies. All the trains are moving, and the 
strike appears to be broken. The island 
unions voted on the 8th to order a gen- 
eral strike, but on the following day this 
action was reconsidered.——lIt was offi- 
cially reported on the oth that there were 
no cases of yellow fever in Cienfuegos 
for the first time since the beginning of 
August.—The American Sugar Refining 
Company (the Trust) has recently ex- 
pended about $20,000,000 in buying sugar 
plantations, its latest acquisition being 
the Colonial Sugar Company’s property. 
It now controls at least 15 per cent. of 
the island’s output of raw sugar. 


Js 
The Cunard turbine 
She yee steamship “Lusitania” 


Atlantic Voyage 14, succeeded on its 
second trip from England to America in 
accomplishing the purpose of the men 
who built it and the Government whicl 
subsidized it by cutting down the time of 
crossing to less than five days, and beat- 
ing every other ship in average speed, in 
greatest daily run, and total time of trip. 
A still further reduction. of time is ex- 
pected in future voyages. From Daunt’s 
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Rock to Sandy Hook, a distance of 2,780 
miles, her passage, according to the offi- 
cial log, was 4 days 19 hours 52 minutes. 
The daily runs were: To Sunday noon, 
41 miles; to Monday noon, 590; Tues- 
day, 608; Wednesday, 617; Thursday, 
600; Friday, 324 miles to Sandy Hook, 
arriving at 1:17 a.m. The best run in 
one hour was 24.76 knots, and average 
speed for the trip, 24 knots. The Ham- 
burg-American Liner “Deutschland” 
made a run over the longer course from 
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Monday. The closing session will occur 
on the 24th, when President Nelidoff will 
propose sending a cable message of ap- 
preciation from the Conference to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who proposed the Con- 
ference, the Czar of Russia, who con- 
voked the Conference, and Queen Wil- 
helmina, who invited the Conference. It 
is generally believed that Russia and her 
European allies were trying to bring it 
about that President Roosevelt should 
get no credit for his part in convening 

















THE CUNARD STEAMER “LUSITANIA” ON ITS ARRIVAL IN NEW YORK HARBOR COMPLETING 
A RECORD VOYAGE. 


Cherbourg in 5 days 11 hours 54 min- 
utes. Her best day’s run was 601 miles, 
and her average speed, 23.15 knots. The 
North German Lloyd Liner “Kaiser Wil- 
helm IT” has a record of 23.58 knots aver- 
age speed. 
& 

The Hague Conference is 
now nearing its close. This 
week Wednesday there will 
be a special sitting at which Count Tor- 
relli, of Italy, and Sefior Esteva, of Mex- 
ico, will sign the arbitration treaty just 
concluded between their respective gov- 
ernments. This Friday a plenary sitting 
will take place, and another one next 


The Hague 
Conference 


the Conference, in order that the Czar 
would have the full credit of calling the 
First and Second Conferences, and it 
would be easier, therefore, for him to 
continue to convoke future conferences, 
instead of having the conferences con- 
voke themselves. Fortunately this plan 
was nipped in the bud by the friends of 
President Roosevelt. During the week 
the Anglo-American project for an 
obligatory arbitration treaty won a great 
victory in its committee, tho Germany, 
Austria and several of the smaller Euro- 
pean states opposed, but later in the week 
the Conference in plenary session re- 
fused to express any opinion on the sub- 
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ject, except by unanimous vote, and the 
only plan they could all agree upon was: 


“The Conference unanimously favors: " 

“First—The principle of obligatory arbitra- 

tion. 
“Second—That certain differences, especial- 
ly those regarding the interpretation and ap- 
plication of conventional clauses, are suscepti- 
ble to being submitted to obligatory arbitra- 
tion without restriction. 

“The Conference unanimously proclaims 
that, while a convention on the subject was 
not concluded, the differences of opinion had 
more of a juridical character, as all the states 
of the world, in working together for four 
months, not only learned to know each other 
better by getting closer together, but devel- 
oped during this long collaboration high ideals 
for the common welfare.” 


Mr. Choate regarded this as a distinct 
retreat from the committee’s action, so 
America abstained from voting on the 
proposition altogether. In his argument 
in support of the American vote, Mr. 
Choate declared 


“that nothing had shaken his belief that an 
international bureau to act as chancellary of 
the Court of Arbitration of 1899 should be 
instituted as soon as nine Powers adhered to 
the proposal. Although the immediate results 
of the Conference were distinctly limited, he 
sincerely hoped that each succeeding Confer- 
ence would take as its point of departure the 
position reached at the preceding Conference. 
Thus by successive steps results would ulti- 
mately be obtained that in the beginning had 
appeared quite impossible. 

“We regard the present resolution as a very 
decided and serious retreat from the advanced 
position in favor of obligatory arbitration, 
which the committee has already reached, and 
one which in our judgment cannot but retard 
the imperial progress of the cause of arbitra- 
tion in general.” 

Marchall von Bieberstein, the first dele- 
gate of Germany, who led the at- 
tack on obligatory arbitration, said that 
Germany could not agree to declare be- 
forehand to submit any one subject to 
arbitration with every other nation, al- 
tho he admitted that Germany had con- 
cluded. some twenty arbitration treaties 
with the different Powers. His idea was 
that if the nations continued to make 
special arbitration treaties with each 
other, universal arbitration would be 
brought about in that way sooner and 
more safely than thru a universal arbi- 
tration treaty. The Arbitration Commis- 
sion has reported almost unanimously in 
favor of a permanent court of arbitration. 
This, however, does not mean as much as 


s 


it sounds, for in Sir Edward Fry’s reso- 
lution the court cannot be constituted 
until the Powers have decided upon the 
method for the selection of the judges. 
This question of the Permanent Court 
will come up in plenary session for its 
final approval this week. General Por- 
ter’s proposition that debts shall not be 
collected by force until after recourse is 
had to arbitration has past its commis- 
sion and will undoubtedly go thru the 
plenary session unanimously. It is the 
one great pacifist victory of the Confer- 
ence. In the questions relating to the 
improvements of the conditions during 
war, the convention on mines and the 
convention defining the rights of neutrals 
have been adopted unanimously. Next 
March Mr. W. T. Stead is to or- 
ganize a peace pilgrimage thru Latin- 
America. Starting from England the 
pilgrims will go to New York, thence to 
Mexico and then to all the countries of 
Latin-America, spreading the gospel of 
peace and expounding the work of the 
second Hague Conference. It is said 
that Drago (Argentina), Barboza (Bra- 
zil), Bourgeois (France), Martens 
(Russia), Baron d’Estournelle (France), 
Lord Weardale (England) and others 
approve the scheme. 
Js 

Great Britain has ar- 
ranged for the release of 
Kaid Sir Harry Mac 
Lean, who has been held captive by 
the brigand Raisuli. Raisuli at firs: 
demanded a ransom of $550,000, re- 
venge upon his Moroccan enemies and 
the appointment to the governorship of a 
large district in northern Morocco. 
These extravagant terms have been ma- 
terially modified. He will receive $150,- 
ooo ransom and the British Government 
will protect him and his family against 
punishment. Great Britain’s advance of 
the ‘ransom will be guaranteed by Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz. Mulai Hafid, brother of 
Abd-el-Aziz, who is contending for the 
sultanate, is reported to have divided his 
troops into two parts. One under the 
command of Mulai Rachid to go to Fez 
in order to proclaim Hafid Sultan there, 
as has already been done in Marakesh. 
The other division is to march on to 
Rabat to capture the Sultan. On his 
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journey from Fez to Rabat Sultan Abd- 
el-Aziz received the allegiance of the 
tribes along the route, and at Rabat 
he gained the esteem of the Or- 
thodox Mohammedans by complying 
with: the traditional ceremonial in 
all particulars and offering a white 
bull as a sacrifice at the tombs of the 
holy men outside of the city. He also 
endeavored to gain the support of France 
and Spain by an elaborate entertainment 
of the French and Spanish Ministers in 
Rabat. The French Minister to Mo- 
rocco, M. Regnault, General Liautey, 
who has been in charge of the French 
troops occupying Udja, and Admiral 
Philibert were received in audience by 
the Sultan Abd-el-Aziz in great state at 
the Kondibat Palace, Rabat. M. Reg- 
nault presented his letters of credence, 
and expressed the expectation that the 
Sultan would co-operate with France in 
the execution of the reforms provided for 
by the Algeciras Convention. The Sul- 
tan in his reply expressed his entire con- 
fidence in France and a willingness to 
collaborate with her in all matters con- 


cerning the common interests of the two 


countries. At the conclusion of the audi- 
ence M. Regnault, in the name of Presi- 
dent Falliéres, conferred on the Sultan 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. The 
acceptance of this Christian emblem by 
the Commander of the Faithful has still 
further alienated his Mohammedan sub- 
jects. In an interview with French news- 
paper men the Sultan said that he. thought 
his brother, Mulai Hafid, had been mis- 
led by the tribes at Morocco City, and 
that ‘by the aid of God he would soon 
see his error and return to his allegiance. 
The reports of the progress of Mulai 
Hafid do not, however, give any apparent 
ground for this confidence. The Gov- 
ernor of Mazagan, a seaport on the At- 
lantic, seized a number of rifles, machine 
guns and a large amount of ammunition, 
which he has loaded upon camels and 
sent to Hafid. Kaid Anfloos has occu- 
pied Mogador in the name of Mulai 
Hafid, and the Governor, Bargash, has 
escaped on board a French cruiser. One 
of Mulai Hafid’s armies, with four pieces 
of artillery, has arrived within 20 miles 
of Casablanca. It is also reported that 
since the departure of Abd-el-Aziz from 
‘ez, the Ulemas or Mohammedan doc- 
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tors of law, have declared in favor of his 
brother, Mulai Hafid. 


& 


The Committee of Eight ap- 
pointed to prepare a plan 
for the annexation of the 
Kongo Free State by Belgium, has com- 
pleted its bill, and it is now under con- 
sideration.by the Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. Since the eight members of the 
committee were all appointed by Leo- 
pold, four in his constitutional capacity 
as the King of the Belgians and four in 
his autocratic capacity as sovereign of 
the Kongo, the bill naturally was strongly 
in favor of the King’s prerogatives, and 
in its original form it could not even pass 
the Parliamentary Commission, to say 
nothing of Parliament itself. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the bill are the fol- 
lowing : 

Every Colonial possession of Belgium shall 
have a judicial personality, distinct from that 
of the mother country. Such possessions 
shall be governed by special laws. The 
legislative power in the Belgian Colonial pos- 
sessions shall be exercised by the King in the 
manner laid down, and save for the excep- 
tions prescribed in the present law. The ex- 
ecutive power shall belong to the King. No 
act of the King shall have effect unless coun- 
tersigned by a Minister, who thereby becomes 
responsible for it. The budget of revenue 
and expenditure shall be determined annually 
by the King. The salary of the Minister of 
the Colonies and the expenses of the Central 
Colonial Administration in Belgium _ shall, 
however, form a special budget, which shall 
annually be submitted to the Chambers. 
Decrees authorizing loans chargeable to or 
guaranteed by the Colony, and works to be 
paid for out of extraordinary resources shall 
be issued only on the proposal of Ministers 
in council. The judicial authorities shall be 
appointed and removed by the King. Their 
removal shall take place only upon the pro- 
posal of the Governor-General for reason pro- 
vided for by decree, and with the assent of 
the Supreme Court of the Colony. A report 
on the administration of the Colonial posses- 
sions shall annually be submitted to the cham- 
bers in the King’s name. This report shall 
contain all information necessary for the en- 
lightenment of the representatives of the na- 
tion as to the political, financial, economic, 
and moral position of these possessions. 
There shall be a Minister of the Colonies, 
who shall be appointed by the King. He 
shall be a member of the Council of Min- 
isters. The Colonial Council shall be com- 
posed of nine members appointed by the King. 
The Council shall deliberate upon all ques- 
tions submitted to it by the King. Save in 
cases of urgency and in those provided for 
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in the present law the Council shall be con- 
sulted on all projected decrees. 

If it should be adopted in this form, Bel- 
gium would have no control over the fi- 
nances of the colony, and the Colonial 
council would be independent of the Gov- 
ernment, subject only to the caprice of 
the King. The bill takes no notice of the 
interests of foreigners, altho the Kongo, 
by the treaty of Berlin, was placed under 
international protection, and the rights 
of the natives have no safeguard. The 
Belgian Government would not be able 
even to criticise in advance the acts of 
the Colonial Council, and their only 
power would be a belated censure. Par- 
liament must either accept or reject the 
\freaty as it stands, for it cannot be 
ainrended. without a renewal of the nego- 
tiations. Since-it is opposed by all the 
radicals of the Chamber, and even by M. 
Beernaert, the Minister of State, it is cer- 
tain to be rejected, and a stubborn con- 
flict will ensue between the King and his 
people. The recent action of King Leo- 
pold in transferring the Crown Domain, 
including no less than one-sixth of the 
territory, to a limited liability company 
of his own creation, has aroused a great 
deal of bitter feeling against him. It has 
been estimated by Professor Cattier that 
the King has personally derived $15,000,- 
000 from the Kongo revenues within the 
last ten years, and that he has purchased, 
within and around Brussels and Ostend, 
117 separate properties valued at over 
$3,500,000, besides estates in France and 
elsewhere. Mr. E. D.-Morel, of the 


Kongo Reform Association, argues that 


since these revenues have been devoted 
to private property, instead of being em- 
ployed for the benefit of the State, King 
Leopold has violated not only the Berlin 
act, but also the anti-slavery clauses of 
the act of Brussels. The Kongo Reform 
Association is-endeavoring, by means of 
public meetings, to induce Great Britain 
to interpose by right of her authority as 
signatory of the Berlin act. 
st 

The Empress Dowager 
continues her remark- 
able series of edicts, 


The Awakening 
of China 


which, if carried literally into effect, 
would result in reforms so violent as to 
be practically revolutionary. China is 
declared to be a constitutional monarchy, 
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a national parliament is to be assembled, 
the distinctions between Manchus and 
Chinese are to be obliterated, feet bind- 
ing is to be abolished, opium prohibited 
and compulsory universal education to be 
established. Local authorities are or- 
dered to see that the people are instructed 
in the principles and methods of consti- 
tutional government, so they may be pre- 
pared to exercise the rights of local 
self-government and to elect their repre- 
sentatives. The Board of Education is 
directed to compile and publish text- 
books for the instruction of scholars. 
This board, on October 13th, conferred 
degrees on the Chinese students who had 
been educated in foreign lands, those of 
American training receiving the highest 
honors. The Chinese Government has 
decided to support 160 students annually 
in the colleges of Tokyo, Japan, to take 
full and thoro courses. The short and 
superficial courses have proved unsatis- 
factory and will be discouraged. It was 
freely prophesied that the anti - opium 
decree issued last November ordering 
public officials to cease the use of opium 
within six months would prove to be 
merely “a bit of Chinese bluff,” but it 
seems that the Government is in earnest 
about its enforcement. An imperial edict 
has suspended Prince Chuan, Prince Jui 
and others from office for failing to cure 
themselves of the habit. Other officials 
have been warmed and allowed a further 
period of probation. Officials over sixty 
years of age who cannot break off the 
habit will be treated leniently. Both the 
Emperor and Empress Dowager are re- 
ported in a dangerous state of health and 
the death of either or both is regarded as 
imminent. Under these circumstances the 
question of the heir to the throne has be- 
come a matter of concern and the object 
of palace intrigue. There are three 
prominent candidates, Tsai Feng, com- 
monly known as Prince Chun; Pu-Tai, 
known as Prince Kung, and Pu-Lun. 
The present Emperor, Kuang-Hrii, is 
childless, but the three are grandsons or 
great-grandsons of his father, the Em- 
peror Tao-Kuang. The first of the can- 
didates, Prince Chun, is a scholar, and 
has the support of the venerable Viceroy 
Chang, who now is the chief rival of the 
ex-Viceroy Yuan Shih-Kai in the man- 
agement of Chinese affairs, 

















Ibsen’s Women 


BY ALLA NAZIMOVA 


[From our monthly notes on the drama our readers are familiar with the career of 
Madame Nazimova, who first came to New York three years ago with a company of Rus- 
sian actors and played in a little rented hall on the East Side to audiences composed in 
part of the people of the neighborhood, in part of lovers of art and literature from other 
circles who appreciated her interpretations altho they could not understand the language. 
Last year she learned English and appeared on Broadway in Ibsen roles with unprecedented 


success. 


There are now many readers of Ibsen thruout the country, and we believe they 


will be interested in her views of the characters she has impersonated.—Enp:ror. ] 


to meet Ibsen’s women. They 

are to be found everywhere. You 
may have met Nora on the street or taken 
Hedda Gabler down to dinner. But you 
did not recognize them because Ibsen 
was not at hand to introduce them to you. 
That is why you have to go to the thea- 
ter to see them. Just as the stage is 
merely a room with one wall gone, so 
Ibsen opens a window into the soul of 
his characters thru which you can look 
and see them as they are—and often see 
something of yourself, too. 

It is a mistake to talk of “Ibsen’s hero- 
ines.” Ibsen has no heroines; he has 
women. Shakespeare has heroines. 
There is a simplicity and grandeur about 
them that make them seem very remote 
from us and very difficult for us to inter- 
pret and present on the stage. Some- 
times when I read Shakespeare I think 
it is all so simple and plain that there is 
nothing to study in the parts. I have 
played them all, Rosalind, Juliet, Des- 
demona and the rest, and they seemed to 
take well, but I have a fear that I was a 
failure in them. Shakespeare’s women 
seem more like types, ideals than real 
persons. They are clear and definite, 
either good or bad, coquettish or demure, 
vixenish or humble, and what they are 


Yr do not have to go to the theater 


at the beginning of the play that they 
stay till the curtain falls. 

Perhaps women really were like that 
three hundred years ago and Shakespeare 
drew them as he saw them. But the 
position of women has changed so much 
since then and we ourselves have 
changed. Our Russian women three 
hundred years ago were good house- 
wives and slaves and nothing else. Now, 
see, they are leaders of the revolutions. 
The modern woman is more complex and 
she lives in a more complex world. She 
knows more; her nerves are exaggerated. 
Little things loom larger in our lives. 
Our characters are apt to be swamped 
in the mass of petty details. 

Now Ibsen’s women mean more to us 
of today than Shakespeare’s, because 
they are complex instead of primitive. 
They are in a way difficult to understand, 
it is true, not because they are artfully 
mysterious, but because they are real and 
therefore like all real people not to be 
classified by a simple formula. They are 
full of the pettinesses, the peculiarities, 
the inconsistencies, the contradictions 
that we find in everybody we know in- 
timately. That is what makes them so 
fascinating ; that is why we want to learn 
more of them. Take Hedda, for exam- 
ple. She has a little of all women in her. 
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She is weak and strong, capricious and 
determined, petty and powerful, yet al- 
ways herself, always real. She is true to 
life. Ibsen did not exaggerate her. No, 
he had to make her smaller to get her on 
the stage. 

I know that some critics, especially 
William Archer and John Corbin, have 
found fault with my interpretation of 
Hedda Gabler on the ground that I ex- 
aggerated her physiological condition, 
but I cannot change my conception of the 
part to suit them. Her condition does 
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NAZIMOVA AS NORA HELMER IN 
DOLL’S HOUSE.” 


“THE 


not change Hedda’s character, it only 
serves to accentuate her natural peculiar- 
ities and make them more dramatic. 
Ibsen might just as well have left that 
point out, only it would have been more 
difficult then to make the character ef- 
fectual. 

Nora, in “The Doll’s House,” is equal- 
ly real, but altogether different. It is 
curious that men are more interested in 
Hedda; women in Nora. I played them 
alternately last year and I could have 
told by looking at the audience thru the 
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peephole in the curtain which play was 
to be given, because there were so many 
more men in the audience on the Hedda 
nights. 

But all men do not hate Nora. Some 
understand her and sympathize with her 
point of view. They realize that her ac- 
tion in leaving her “doll’s house” was 
forced upon her. I received a letter from 
a man, who had seen “The Doll’s 
House,” a beautiful letter, that I prize 
very highly for it shows what an influ- 
ence the drama can have on people. He 
thanked me for having taught him a salu- 
tary lesson which would, he thought, be 
the saving of his married life. He real- 
ized that he, too, had been living in a 
doll’s house, that he had treated his wife 
as a child and a plaything, and he said 


' that he was going to change it all and 


make a real home and his wife a real 
wife. I wrote to him that I was glad if 
I had helped him. But I do not know, 
after all, that I did help him. Can a man 
reform his doll’s house? Does it not 
have to be done by the woman herself? 
{s not that the whole lesson of the play? 
The husband may spoil his wife but he 
cannot make her into an independent 
woman, an individual standing upon her 
own feet and knowing herself. 

Many times people ask me, “Why did 
Nora go away? Was she not happy? 
Did she not have a kind and indulgent 
husband? How could she leave those 
children whom she loved and who loved 
her?” She had to go away to grow up. 
She could not help herself so long as she 
remained in those surroundings. She 
had to get out of it all. Her children 
were better off without her. She saw 
that. What could she do with them ex- 
cept to spoil them as she had been 
spoiled ? 

It was the misfortune of Nora that she 
had been made into a doll thru her train- 
ing first by her father, then by her hus- 
band and last by her children. She has 
brains. There is the material for a good 
woman in her, if she has a chance to de- 
velop. See what a friend she is to Dr. 
Rank! There is hope for Nora. She 
can change. There is no hope for Hel- 
mer. How can he change when he 
thinks everything he does is just exactly 
right? She could not help him; he could 
only hinder her. -Fhat is why she neve! 
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éame back. How could she? If she 


came back it would only be to fit into her 


old place, to take up her old role, and 
she had already grown too large for that 
when she past. out of the door. 

Nora goes out of a man’s life forever 
as she closes the door behind her; Hilda 
comes into a man’s life to influence and 
inspire him when as “the younger gen- 
eration” she comes knocking at the door 
of the Master Builder. She had nur- 
tured her ideal in her girlish imagination 
from the day ten years before when he 
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NAZIMOVA AS HILDA WANGEL IN 
MASTER BUILDER.” : 


“THE 


had looked down upon her from the top 
of the steeple. It was only a village 
church but it seemed to her so high, 
reaching into heaven, and the man who 
could climb it as one of the gods. 

As she grew up and her ideas changed, 
her conception of him grew also. When 
she came to find him a timid and prema- 
turely aged man, afraid of his clerk, 
afraid of public opinion, afraid of his 
work and of himself, she was disappoint- 
ed in everything, everything. Then she 
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sets herself to. make him over into her 
ideal. The little scene in the third act 
between the two is very, very deep. 
Hilda listens while Solness tells her as 
tho they were his own the thoughts she 
has inspired in him. She has made him 
believe in himself. So she triumphs even 
tho he fails. At the last he is hers alone, 
and when he falls she shouts triumphant- 
ly “My—my Master Builder.” 

It was really Hilda’s fault that she was 
disappointed in Solness. She expected 


-too much. She had thought too much 


about him. When she saw him he 
seemed so little, just.as everything seems 
little to you when you go back to the 
town where you were born, the houses 
are lower and the streets narrower—even 
the people seem smaller. 

I remember how it was with me when 
I was a little girl My father left me 
with a peasant family in the Alps near 
Zurich. The woman I called “Mother” I 
remember as a big, bony woman, very 
tall and stiff, with straight hair and stern 
mouth and severe eyes. Never a kiss, 
never an embrace, never anything but 
“Come!” “Do this!’ “Comb your 
hair.” “Go to school.” °“Make the 
beds.” My father came when I was 
eleven and I begged him to take me back 
with him to Russia, to Yalta where our 
home was. 

But the longing to see Switzerland 


"once more, the big mountains and the 


big woman never left me. And always 
I thought of her as tall.and bony and 
stern of voice. After ten years I went 
to see the place of my childhood. When 
I got to the station I took a cab to drive 
up the mountain. It was nine o’clock 
in the evening when I got there and I 
rushed to the door and knocked. It was 
opened and I saw a little old woman in 
the passage. Looking down to her I 
said, “May I see ‘Mother?’ And she 
answered in a mild and pleasant voice, 
“T am ‘Mother.’” But she was not the 
tall tyrant who had dominated me for 
years, and haunted me in my imagina- 
tion; just a commonplace, kind-hearted 
little woman. If you could recall your 
own experience of this kind you will un- 
derstand the way Hilda looks at Solness 
in the first act. She finds herself far 
cleverer than he and that too is a disap- 
pointment. The things that worry him 
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seem to her too little to bother about. 
She is furious because her ten years of 
waiting and longing have been wasted. 
Hilda is not a.rival of Mrs. Solness. 
She meets him on another plane entirely. 
It makes no difference at all to her that 
he is married. Notice how annoyed she 
gets whenever she sees that Solness is 
thinking of her as he does of his wife 
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or Kaia.. I never could detect anything 
physical in Hilda’s part. Mrs. Solness is 
intensely lonely, as lonely as the Master 
Builder, and iike him thwarted in not ac- 
complishing her life work. She is ab- 
sorbed in the past, her lost children, her 
lost hopes. Of all Ibsen’s women Hilda 
Wangel is the one I like best to play, and 
I am glad that this year we have been 

able to put “The 

Master Builder” 








on the American 
stage. 

In “Ghosts” I 
always play 
Regina _ instead 
of the more im- 
portant part of 
Mrs. Alving. I 
do not think | 
could play Mrs. 
Alving yet. But 
Regina is an in- 
teresting and im- 
portant part, al- 
tho she only has 
about twenty-five 
lines to say. I 
went to the the- 
ater in Vienna on 
purpose to see 
how Regina was 
played before | 
began to study 
the part, but Mrs. 
Alving was so 
beautiful that | 
did not notice 
Regina at ll, 
and when I came 
home I could not 
tell a thing about 
her. But Regina 
has a great deal 
to do on the 
stage in the 
course of the 
drama. Do you 
remember how 
she sits on the 
edge of her chair 
and sips cham- 
pagne, visibly en- 
joying every 
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NAZIMOVA AS REGINA ENGSTRAND IN “GHOSTS.” 


drop as it goes 
down? She, like 
Hilda, is full of 














the spirit of 
youth, but she is 
the opposite of 
Hilda in charac- 
ter. Hilda is for 
all that is highest 
and purest in life. 
Regina loves the 
frou-frou of silk 
and the sparkle 
of wine; she 
longs for a big 
house, a mad life 
and a gay time. 
I wanted to 
play Regina for 
my graduation 
piece at the 
dramatic school 
at Moscow, but 
they would not 
let me. “Ghosts” 
was at that time 
prohibited by the 
censor, because 
it reflects on the 
Church. The 
character: of Pas- 
tor Manders is a 
silly one, and 
they would not 
stand that. There 
is the difference 
between Russia 
and America. In 
Russia you can 
make love on the 
stage in the wild. 
est way, but you 
must not touch 
on politics or re- 
ligion. Here you 
have to be very 
conventional in 
lovemaking, but 
you can say any- 
thing you please 
about politics and 
religion. Since 
I could not have 
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NAZIMOVA AS HEDDA GABLER. 


Regina I took “Little Eyolf for my failure; it is like “The Master Builder” 
graduation exercise. Since then I have in that respect, but Nora or Hedda can 
played Hedda, Nora, Hilda, Regina, carry the whole play by frremselves if 
Petra, Irene, almost all the best-known necessary. * “The Lady of the Sea” is a 
lbsen women, except Rebecca West in great play to read, but not to act. It is 


‘“Rosmersholm.” 


That requires a great too long drawn out and tedious. You 


actor in the part of Rosmer or it is a could cut out whole scenes and not miss 
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them. Petra in “An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple” is the most advanced of Ibsen’s 
women, but a straightforward character, 
easy to act. Irene. in Ibsen’s last play, 
“When We Dead Awake,” is a symbol, 
an abstraction. -She is a ghost, ‘no, the 
photograph ofa ghost. The audience is 
never for a moment deceived into think- 
ing that she is a real woman. In ‘this 
play Ibsen has rehearsed all his thoughts. 
It is a dramatized résumé of his life. 

Is Ibsen difficult to understand, as some 
people think? Here in America you al- 
ways say: “Ah, Ibsen,” with a little side 
smile. But see how the people turn out 
to hear him when they get a chance. I 
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think the fault is in making a mystery of 
him. He must be played simply, then 
people recognize the truth of the pictures 
he presents. I do not think any other 
writer understands the soul of women as 


“he does. He picks out some little thing 


that you do not notice and opens it out 
and shows you a whole world in it. 
There is no end to Ibsen. But we are 
afraid to see the things as they are. 

We shut our eyes that we may not see 
what we do not like. Ibsen forces them 
open. That hurts. Then we say we do 
not like Ibsen, or we pretend we do not 
understand him. 


New York City. 


October 


BY FRANK CRANE 


O pear, clear October, 
Cold hand and fire heart, © 
When there’s frost on the meadow the hearthstone’s warm. 


O clean, strong October, 


You’re bonny and you’re wholesome, 
And I'd rather kiss your cool lip than June’s warm mouth. 


O ruddy-cheeked October, 


Blue’s your eye and fresh like morning, 
And your hair blows like the sunset with a yellow maple flan:e. 


‘O-night of October, 


You smell all of nuts and apples, 
And I see the moon like fire between the haystack and the barn. 


O wayward, sweet October, 


There’s wine and there’s cider, 
And the sun strolls thru the day with his eye half shut. 


Then love me in October, 


When the air is like champagne, 
And the life that’s falling in the leaf is rising in the blood, 


Worcester, Mass, 
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HE doctors advised two years out 
- of doors; and as I then attached 
much importance to the opinions 
of doctors, after a long period of con- 
valescence, I found myself in Arizona, a 
tenderfoot in the saddle and in camp. 
This was all new and interesting, but un- 
productive. . As my purse was running 
low, I improved the 
opportunity to ride 
over to California as 
the guest of the super- 
intendent of the A. 
and P. I knew that if 
I did not find work 
promptly in California, 
I would have to beg, 
borrow or steal means 
for my next railroad 
journey. 
Two months went 
by—two months of 
fruitless search for 
something suitable to 
do in the open. I 
at last reached the 
conclusion that if I 
persisted in my deter- 
mination to live out of doors to the 
end of my allotted two years, in a self- 
sustaining way, my available equipment 
consisted of youth, weight and muscle. 
One must have an end of worries—I put 
a stop to mine by deciding that I would 
work with my hands at the first oppor- 
tunity. The first opportunity came in the 
shape of a letter something like this: 


Dear Sir—Replying to yours of yk 
do not know of anything in this department 
that would suit you at the present time. How- 
ever, if you choose, you might apply to the 
nearest section foreman, and when he has a 
vacancy he will perhaps give you a trial. 

Yours truly, oHN MCNEIL, 
Road Master, 


I sought out the section foreman at 
once. It was dark when I found him 
that Saturday night; and, missing his 
chance to see my soft hands, he gave me 
full credit for weight and strength, and 
told me to report at the section house on 
Monday morning at 6:30. 

On Monday morning we got in the 
handcear and_ started 
off. This little ride 
was too soon ended, 
and the car having 
been removed from the 
rails, and a shady place 
found for the cask of 
drinking water, I was 
assigned a place to 
work with Jack as a 
partner in  tamping. 
Jack, like many an- 
other one rubs elbows 
with in: the West, had 
“seen better days back 
East.” He had long 
experience at track 
work, had been a 
switchman, had even 
“bossed a crew.” Con- 

scious of his superior attainments, he 
proved a willing teacher, and from his 
frost-fringed lips, foul with tobacco, I 
learned the elements. 

Before noon I had the knack of tamp- 
ing. This would seem less a boast if you 
knew how long a forenoon my first was. 
Indeed, the time never came in my time 
of service on the track when the sun did 
not seem a sluggard. At length the 
lunch hour came—gratefully enough to 
me. With our backs to the sloping wall 
on the shady side of a cut we emptied 
our dinner. pails, lighted pipes and dis- 
cussed the topics of the day. 

Once more the sun resumed the snail’s 
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pace toward the mountains. Wearily I 
listened to Jack’s incessant reiteration of 
the morning’s lesson and to his coarse 
stories. The long afternoon wore slow- 
ly away, and at the end of the longest 
day I ever knew the handcar was re- 
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tiently taught by the Irish boss. I had 
not imagined it could be difficult to throw 
dirt from the foot of an eight-foot em- 
bankment to the rails at the top. John 
was beginning to wonder what sort of a 
man his new man was. My inaptness in 
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TYPICAL SECTION 
placed on the rails, tools were gathered 
up and we raced home, as tired work- 
horses race for their stalls—my fellows 
to the oblivion of the day laborer’s per- 
fect sleep and I to my first night of tor- 
ture. 

Inured to voluntary hardship tho I 
was, sound of body and well trained, my 
nights were nights of. exquisite. pain. 
My arms were like strange appendages 
of aching lead ; nightmares trampled my 
bruised body ; I groaned in restless sleep 
when I slept at all; and when the heart- 
less alarm clock sounded at five, like Rip 
Van Winkle, I awoke to a painful up- 
rising. 

Well, that would wear off; and so it 
did each day as the sun warmed me and 
the exercise limbered me up. My sec- 
ond day brought new legsons, less pa- 


LABORERS’ HOME. 

throwing dirt was opening his eyes. 
Some time later our Dusty Rhodes dis- 
covered that John, at this stage, was not 
quite clear in his mind as to whether I 
was a bona fide man needing work or a 
“spotter” for his roadmaster. 

This doubt did not spare me his curses. 
Of these I had my share. One weary 
day when set to work by myself, the boss 
descended upon me with a string of dis- 
ciplinary oaths, ending with: “Any or- 
dinary man would have done twice as 
much as you have in half the time.” | 
calmly replied that I supposed he would 
have discovered before then that he did 
not get any ordinary man when he hire«! 
me. With such a soft answer it was 
sometimes possible to turn away his 
wrath. 

At the 


second noonday lunch my 
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mates broke thru their reserve and mine, 
and frankly “sized me up.” They had 
not been decetved as to my character, 
vor did they fall into the error of sup- 
posing that | intended to deceive them. 
The man who, at twenty-six, has pushed 
a pen over mahogany counters for ten 
years will find no suit of jeans old 
enough to disguise the stamp of his sed- 
entary life. The eyes of gentlemen in 
fine clothes may indeed -pass him over ; 
but the man of overalls looks at the man 
in overalls with the same keen scrutiny 
that we all bring to bear on those who 
come before us in the character of equals. 
The hands unused to manual labor will 
not escape his notice; the facts -of birth 
and breeding, if they exist, he will see. 


candor and my reserve alike, and ad- 
mitted me to the full fellowship of the 
dinner pail. 

There was no other opportunity in my 
day for gratification of the social in- 
stincts. When, after weeks of intense 
physical pain, where I had expected days, 
I hardened at last to the work, the work 
was not too unpleasant. In my physical 
wellbeing, I rejoiced as a strong man to 
run a race. Still, there was no margin, 
no available hour for books or people. 
The dinner hour was the only social 
hour; and as the social need is an in- 
sistent one, I made the most of the fel- 
lowship of my mates; not at first with- 
out some misgiving that it would be 
difficult here “in the midst of the crowd” 














SECTION GANG 


In response to their not unkindly ques- 
tions, I owned that I was accustomed to 
doing work in some respects easier and 
better paid; that I was doing this work 
lor a reason very like their own: to get 
a living for a time. They respected my 
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to keep “with perfect sweetness the in- 
dependence of solitude”; “to keep a few 
friends and these without capitulation.” 
But my mates were men, and with such 
the uncompromising attitude is respected 
if at the same time it be not unfriendly. 
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Their fellowship was well worth while. 
Men who labor obscurely and faithfully, 
with little hope of advancement, are men 
of character, even if their tools be of the 
crudest, their tasks the most humble. 


For me the best compensation was the 


lifting of the scales from my own eyes, 
the new power of seeing manhood and 
worth where it existed, in spite of outer 
coverings good or bad; the broader and 
deeper sympathy with mankind. 

What of my mates? I can best tell 
you what qualities in them enlisted my 
interest by telling you for what I re- 
member each of them. 

The boss was an Irishman, a “single 
buck’”’ who had drifted all over the West, 
usually on construction work. He was 
a past master in driving his men. He 
organized his force and plotted his work 
in such a way at all times that no man 
might ease up without an evident fall- 
ing behind. He was without faith in his 
men. He always assumed that they 
would shirk if not berated. The con- 


trary was true—they would not have 
shirked if they had not been berated. 

As it was, his very hardness served to 
build up an esprit de corps among the 
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men against him ; and it became true that 
in his presence he must be watchful. But 
when he went in to see the roadmaster 
(or for a day’s dissipation) his crew, be- 
ing left in charge of one of their num- 
ber, worked hard for the credit of their 
mate. 

I know several section foremen who 
have a different way. One of them is an 
Irishman of fifty-five, whose every tone 
expresses kindness and trust in his men; 
and every hand responds as readily to his 
direction as his own. Another is a Ger- 
man. You will know him here by the 
hands of exquisitely modeled strength. 
The same kindly tone was in his voice ; 
his orders were directions merely; and 
tho his crew were Mexicans, when he 
called them off at night every man care- 
fully finished what he was about before 
leaving his task. 

But whatever John lacked as a boss 
he was a good track man. His curves 
were right, his lines were true, and no 
defect of roadbed on his section escaped 
his vigilant eye. If he did not spare his 
men, neither did he spare himself. The 
best that can be said of him is that he 
had a true workman’s pride in his work. 











A SECTION CREW AT WORK. 
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THE BOSS TAKES A HAND. 


If our railroad presidents were as faith- 
ful to their trusts as John was to his, we 
would ride over better roadbeds than we 
do now. 

The fellowship of our crew was not 
fully enjoyed by my working partner, 
for he was stigmatized as a “company 
man.” Jack was aware that a vacancy 
was soon to occur in the foremanship of 
a neighboring section. His zeal was 
boundless. He worked himself—and me 
—nearly to death in a vain attempt to 
win the coveted prize. He was unfit, 
and conscious of his unfitness, but more 
anxious to conceal his deficiencies than 
to correct them. Dissipation, long since 
overcome, had dulled him beyond all 
hope of progress. When the place was 
filled Jack quit—and I had relief from 
the unspeakable filth of his daily talk. 
That I wish I might altogether forget ; 
but I shall always remember that he had 
courage to avert what might have been a 
disaster thru my fault. When I was a 
green hand I. left a clawbar standing 
next to the rail as we made way for a 


train. Jack rushed across the track to 
knock it down, with little time to spare. 

Charlie was the plodding and unlucky 
member of our crew. We all knew, ex- 
cept the boss, that he was violating a rule 
of the company by “backing” instead of 
boarding. He knew his.own poor meas- 
ure; his face was as hopeless as a Millet 
peasant’s; but he gave his poor best 
faithfully and without complaint. 

One day we had to unload a car of 
ties that was left on the main line, in 
rush time between trains. It was very 
hot, and when Charlie collapsed in a kind 
of faint, it suited Dusty Rhodes’ sense of 
humor to tell me just then, when I was 
feeling a bit shaky myself, that I would 
be next. I offéred to wager Dusty a 
ride on the handcar that he would fall 
first. I would have lost, for eventually 
I succumbed to the backbreaking work 
of weeding, and was compelled to find 
cooler air, if not easier work, in an 
Arizona lumber mill. 

The warm place in my heart is for 
Rhodes. Reticent, resigned rather than 
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content, burdened with regrets for mis- 
spent years—he, as I believed, while not 
scorning nor shirking his present work, 
was looking forward to better things, to 
retrieving lost ground. 

I owe him a debt of gratitude. With- 
out any ostentation of kindness he was 
always managing, unobserved, to take a 
share of my work. How often in those 
hot days when my strength was nearing 
its end did he contrive to work the joint 
(rail length—the unit of work) next to 
mine, and to smuggle thru in filling, or 
dressing, or weeding enough work on 
my.joint to enable me to hold on. Un- 


solicited he kept this up at every oppor- 
tunity—the silent. expression of a gen- 
uine sympathy which was best pleased if 
unnoticed and unthanked. 

Joe enjoyed the distinction among us 
of being the only man who ever shamed 
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the boss into taking a hand. We were 
loading ties on a push car. As the load 
grew high, Dusty and Charlie threw up 
a tie with a heigho heave! Then Jack 
and I with a heigho heave, and then Joe 
came up—alone—and threw his tie up 
with as lusty a heigho heave as if he were 
a dozen sailors instead of one. When he 
came up next time the boss was at the 
other end of his tie. 

Joe was the life-of the dinner parties. 
He viewed everything from an angle of 
his own, and found humor in everything. 
He came to America to escape service in 
the German army. A rollicking variety 
of experience as a drifting sailor and la- 
borer brought him finally to his present 
post, when he married, and began the 
payments for a little home. On the 
morning of his wedding anniversary we 
asked him what he had given his wife. 

“IT gave her the promise of a sewing 
machine next year,” said he, and when 
the laugh had gone round, “I have given 
her that same present for three years 
now.” I asked him how Gretchen liked 
her present. “She knows she will get it 
some day; she don’t complain,” was his 
sober answer. I tried to find Joe when 
I went over these old scenes to assist the 
photographer in finding typical views for 
these illustrations; but Joe had risen 
from common Jerry to section foreman, 
and from his little salary had saved 
enough to buy a ranch somewhere. This 
was his old dream—and Gretchen doubt- 
less has her sewing machine now. 

If a crisis were to be met Joe was the 
man. To tell you of the incident by 
which I best remember Joe, I shall have 
to explain that when track is being sur- 
faced there is an inclined rail between the 
levels of the old and new surfaces. When 
this rail is temporarily tamped up and 
made secure for trains, it is spoken of 
as a “runway.” The careful foreman 
makes sure of good runways at hours 
when trains may be expected. 

On this occasion an unheralded spe- 
cial surprised us before the runway was 
safe. So many spikes had been drawn 
that the rails were likely to spread; a full 
length of rails or more carried ties which 
did not touch the ground. 

Under the excited commanding oaths 
of the foreman dirt was hastily thrown in 
and tamped under the ties, while Joe 
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followed with spikes and maul. Our 
work was rush work easily enough com- 
pleted ; but Joe had to work away send- 
ing spike after spike home tiil the last. 
[It is no easy feat, at best, to send spikes 
home in a way to make the rail fast ex- 
actly at gauge, clinching the spike by a 
peculiar turn of the last stroke. No ap- 
pearance of excitement, scarcely a sus- 
picion of hurry, marked Joe’s move- 
ments. In the face of that locomotive 
rushing down upon him, its roar ever- 
increasing in his ears, knowing that a 
false stroke or two might mean a ditched 
train, he worked steadily on, in the 
utmost coolness, and with faultless pre- 
cision, until the instant came when an- 


other stroke would have meant death to 
him. The runway was safe; and still with- 
out excess of hurry Joe stepped aside, 
without perceptible change of counte- 
nance, with no glance betraying antici- 
pation of praise—utterly unconscious of 
his simple heroism. 

Such was Joe; contented, simple, 
straightforward, blessed with a perfectly 
normal healthfulness of heart, mind and 
body; and to the cool nerves and warm 
hearts of hundreds of such faithful Jer- 
ries as he do we owe our security every 
time we travel—to these true knights of 
the road, to whom, for all that, their 
work is as hateful as the like work would 
be to us, were we in their places. 

GRANVILLE, MICH. 








The Negro and Justice 


[The white woman who writes this article is a Northerner, 
Naturally it would be unwise to print her name:—Eprtor.] 


South. 


question has little in common with 

’ the race’s famous representative in 
fiction who “jes’ growed” ; wherever one 
may incline to place the responsibility for 
its birth, the fact remains that since it 
was begotten it has been nourished and 
guarded against dissolution as carefully 
as an incubator baby. However, the na- 


i: respect to its history, the negro 


tion as a whole may busy its fickle mind © 


from season to season with trust investi- 
gations, trades’ unions, polygamy, social- 
ism and woman’s rights, one section of 
it steadfastly and with ever-growing en- 
thusiasm has invited the country’s con- 
templation of its own pet issue, and has 
labored night and day to adorn in scarlet 
hue the race question which it itself has 
made. 


It is an old saying that any lover may 
win the most reluctant sweetheart if he 
but persist stoutly and long. If the plan 
pursued by the South has been evolved 
from this primitive principle of court- 
ship, results would seem in a fair way to 


justify the soundness of it. There can 
hardly be a doubt that the Southern 
view of the negro’s character and destiny 
is gaining a wider acceptance, and it does 
not need the Southern newspaper’s jubi- 
lant comment upon every exhibition of 
race prejudice outside the borders of the 
Solid South to convince candid persons 
of the distasteful fact. Until recently I 
had believed and argued that Northern 
anti-negro sentiment was confined to the 
ignorant, who resented his competition 
in labor, and those sweet-tempered indi- 
viduals whom a real desire to show a 
kindly and sympathetic spirit toward the 
South had led to believe that acquiesence 
in its views was “broad-minded.” I am 
forced to admit that the latter class at 
least is very much larger than I had once 
supposed. As these amiable people are 
presumably always especially open to 
conviction, it is to them that I would 
particularly address myself. 

The ardent supporter of a theory rare- 
ly sees its defects; far less is he able to 
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now a resident in the 


give any just presentation of it when 
peculiar circumstances have led him to 
elevate the theory to the dignity of a 
cause for which he is being persecuted. 
This is precisely the Southern position 
in respect to the race question; hence it 
may be judged how large a grain of salt 
must be taken with all Southern descrip- 
tions of existing conditions. The most 
scholarly men of the South, calm enough 
reasoners upon other themes, speak and 
write of the negro in the impassioned, 
white-hot style of the popular~ orator. 
When the subject thus upsets the man 
of learning, a judicial attitude is hardly 
to be expected from the multitude or the 
partisan newspaper. One of the latter, 
commenting bitterly upon some reproof 
administered to the South by a Northern 
Democratic sheet desirous of blaming 
somebody for the results of the last 
Presidential election, said: 


“The South will join no party . . that 
wishes to treat negroes as gentlemen, and to 
compare ‘negro scholars’ with ‘white igno- 
ramuses’ or ‘negro gentlemen’ with ‘white 
blackguards.’ ” 

Such is the admitted platform of the 
section which “only asks to be let alone” 
to “work out its own problem.” Does 
its just and temperate tone appeal to 
Northerners inclined to accept the 
Southern view of the race issue? It is 
not, under ordinary circumstances, an 
admirable thing to attempt to mind other 
people’s business, but when your neigh- 
bor beats his wife or drags her around 
by the hair, interference is not common- 
ly an unjustifiable impertinence. And 
that, too, tho he may defend his methods 
of discipline by a very truthful assertion 
that he knows her failings better than 
anybody else because he lives with her. 
Proximity, when once conjugal affection 
has begun to give way to irritation, may 
be the very thing which blinds him to all 
else but her failings. Very similar, it 
seems to. me, is the case of the South- 
erner and the negro. The credulous out- 
sider, especially if afflicted with the pre- 
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vailing arrogance because of his descent 
from a tribe of German barbarians, lays 
all stress upon the closeness of their 
relations, totally overlooks the fact that 
here too proximity has bred irritation 
rather than any real acquaintance, and 
“swallows whole” a one-sided account of 
conditions in the South. So a Northern 
paper, in commenting upon the late At- 
lanta disturbances, expressed surprise 
that Southern men had shown as much 
moderation as they had, altho it did add 
the saving clause, “if what Atlanta pa- 
pers say is true.” 

But passing over the now familiar 
episodes of the Atlanta massacres, let us 
see what is done in cold blood, when no 
reported “assault” has roused men to 
what they may regret in saner moments. 
In New Orleans they substitute for the 
Jim Crow car proper a screen in all cars 
between the ends designed for white and 
colored passengers. Last year, in course 
of extended reconstruction of the car 
tracks, the switching of cars to other 
routes was frequently necessary. In the 
case Of one line this involved the revers- 
ing of the car, and thus arose a (to the 
Southern mind) complication which can 
be best appreciated thru extracts from a 
half-column article in one of the leading 
dailies : 

“Complaints have been received because of 
the disagreeable and annoying conditions 
created by the change in the route of the 
Prytania street cars. It is urged that unless 
remedied bad blood is bound to result, and 


clashes between the races are probable. 
The Jim Crow law provides that the separate 


compartment for negroes shall be located in. 


the rear of each street car. When the 
car is reversed, in switching into Poryfarre, 
however, the negroes are in the front of the 
car. Yesterday the conductors transferred the 
screens dividing the white and negro passen- 
gers; when the change was made and required 
the passengers to change seats, necessitating 
a general move upon the part of white and 
negro passengers. Frequently in the 
evening the Prytania cars are crowded with 
theatergoers in evening dress. If the negroes 
are allowed to retain their seats, they will be 
obliged, on entering or leaving, to crowd thru 
the car from rear to front, elbowing the ladies 
and creating almost unendurable conditions. 
If, as was practiced yesterday, the whites and 
blacks are required to change seats, the same 
disagreeable crush and shouldering of the two 
races will ensue. When seats and aisles are 
crowded, as is often the case, bad temper and 
bad blood are sure to grow out of this attempt 
of the blacks to crowd through the aisles, or 
in the interchange of seats, and clashes be- 
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tween the races are not only possible but very 
probable. Patrons of the line are in- 


dignant at the method in use yesterday.” 


The Prytania car line runs thru the 
most fashionable residence portion of 
New Orleans, and, because of its route, 
is naturally the least patronized by ne- 
groes of any in the city. The small com- 
partment reserved for them is rarely 
filled, and at the hour when “the cars are 
crowded with theatergoers in evening 
dress” there is frequently not a negro in 
the car. To this providential circum- 
stance is doubtless due the fact that the 
reconstruction of the Prytania street 
tracks was finally accomplished without 
the precipitation of a race war! 

This eagerness to cross the bridge be- 
fore they come to it, this sensitiveness 
to the prospect of possible “shouldering” 
by a negro passing to a front seat on the 
part of people who without a qualm risk 
the same contact when they crowd past 
him in a rear seat is a type of the man- 
ifestations of the race issue in its larger 
aspects. For that reason I have quoted 
it. It may be readily gathered from this 
how easily every suspicious movement is 
converted into an “assault.” My per- 
sonal observation indicates that the re- 
iterated cry of the Southern newspaper 
that “conditions are becoming wellnigh 
unbearable” is, to say the least, a con- 
spicuous exaggeration. And I think that 
my observation should count for some- 
thing, for I am a white woman, living in 
one of the larger, and, by common con- 
sent, one of the wickedest of Southern 
cities, in which I go about unattended 
day or night, whenever occasion arises, 
as it does very often. At all times I meet 
negro men; my only approach to an un- 
pleasant experience in all my life has 
been on two occasions when I was 
spoken to by fashionably dressed young 
white men. I know a very considerable 
number of other women who go about 
alone as I do, among them a young 
physician, who answers all her night calls 
unmolested. Such “conditions” seem 
hardly “unbearable.” 

Doubtless so long as woman continues 
to be looked upon only as the pet of the 
respectable man and the prey of the 
vicious, she must everywhere run a cer- 
tain risk whenever she ventures abroad 
alone, but women have met more ghastly 
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fates in Chicago and other cities than the 
“unspeakable crime” of the Southern 
negro. Yet there is no frenzy over “un- 
bearable conditions,” nor do infuriated 
citizens follow up the murders by burn- 
ing a few tramps at the stake as a relief 
to the emotions and pro bono publico. I 
do not mean to speak lightly of the “un- 
speakable crime,” but I do think that I 
am in a position to say that the impres- 
sion being so industriously spread by the 
Southern press that women here dare not 
venture outside their doors alone is utter 
nonsense. And, further, save that its 
hideous brutality is more shocking, I do 
not see that the crime of the negro is 
more awful in its actual results than the 
same impulse gratified by the more refined 
methods of the white man. The mother- 
less girl whose death some time ago 
from the effects of a criminal operation 
caused a sensation in a certain Western 
city was no less surely murdered by the 
respectable (?) married man who ruined 
her than if she had been attacked sud- 
denly upon a dark street or lonesome 
country road. And if she had lived, the 


effect upon her character and after life 
would have been something to which the 
fate of the negro brute’s victim is in no 


way comparable. I hope that I am not 
an ungrateful member of my sex, but 
truly, considering the moral standards of 
men in general, the present crusade to 
“protect the purity of white womanhood” 
seems to me about the most exquisitely 
funny thing that our national life has de- 
veloped in many years. It might save 
the life of a considerable number of ne- 
groes if he who is without sin among the 
lynchers could be required to fire the 
first shot. If womanhood is indeed so 
sacred a thing, it is hard for me to un- 
derstand why it is only to be revered and 
guarded when accompanied by a white 
skin. Also the protection of white wo- 
men against the occasional assaults of 
black men would appear to be a some- 
what inadequate provision for maintain- 
ing the much desired “race purity.” The 
following pleasant little story of an ex- 
Confederate officer, gentleman and father 
of a family, will perhaps illustrate my 
meaning: 

Several years ago he and his family 
were living in the home of the young 
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rome who told the story to me. She 
said: 

“Colonel Y. was simply wild over the 
‘Booker Washington incident’; he could 
hardly talk of anything else but the out- 
rage of it, and the kind of man it must 
be who would associate with a nigger. 
Well, that winter mamma had the worst 
time with her house-girls; she just 
couldn’t keep one a month to save her 
life. Finally, when a particularly good 
One gave notice, mamma concluded to 
ask her why she wasn’t satisfied with the 
place. She said: ‘I like the place well 
enough, Mrs. E., but you can’t keep any 
house-girls as long as Colonel Y. stays 
here.’ Then she told mamma that that 
was why every girl had left; that there 
was no place in the house where they 
were safe from the advances of Colonel 
Y.; that he even stopped them in the 
halls and followed them into the rooms 
where they were doing up the work.” 
As this same young lady had previously 
recounted to me her indignation at see- 
ing a colored woman in one of the large 
stores actually trying on a silk-lined suit, 
“trying to dress as well as white people,” 
it will not be supposed that she was in- 
fluenced by any “academic” doctrines of 
negro equality when she ended by say- 
ing: 
“T don’t like niggers any better than 
anybody, but it did make me tired to 
hear a man who was ready to make love 
to the blackest negro servant girl rant 
about the ‘contamination’ of sitting down 
to lunch with a man like Booker Wash- 
ington.” 

Since this uncompromising defender of 
“race purity” and foe to “social equality” 
is prominent and influential in high social 
circles, the assumption seems moderately 
just that among his associates his meth- 
ods of warfare for social betterment in 
the South are considered neither unusual 
nor unbecoming. But it would be un- 
just to say that all this talk concerning 
the “protection of white womanhood” is 
now confined exclusively to Southern 
men. A rather strong novel appeared 
recently whose plot hinged upon that 
very idea. I read it as the one-sided plea 
of a clever monomaniac upon the para- 
mount Southern issue. Great was my 
amazement to learn a few months later 
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that he was born in Republican Iowa. 
And, speaking of Iowa, it was its capital 
city which distinguished itself not so 
very long ago by attempting, even if not 
so offensively as Southern papers joyous- 
ly reported, to draw “the color line” in 
the Presbyterian General Assembly; 
what is even less to the city’s credit, tho 
less generally known, a small riot oc- 
curred on its streets last summer because 
a woman was pushed off the sidewalk by 
some disorderly negroes, and the Regis- 
ter and Leader, known ordinarily for its 
editorial championship of the black race, 
permitted an enterprising reporter to 
write up the incident in a style that 
would have done credit to the most sen- 
sational Southern sheet. The Southern 
man may possess an excessive share of 
his sex’s chivalric ambition to protect 
woman from every masculine brute ex- 
cept himself, but it is manifestly base 
slander to assert that he has a monopoly 
on it. 

Yet, true as this is, the burden of re- 
sponsibility for the increasing acuteness 
of the race issue rests with the South- 
erner, for it is his perpetual harping upon 
it, rather than “an inherent race antipa- 
thy,” that is upsetting the Northerner’s 
“academic” notions of “abstract” justice 
to all men. Even in the South it is not 
“inherent” race antipathy that is to 
blame. The Southerner has no “antipa- 
thy” to the negro as a negro; daily con- 
tact with him as an inferior excites not 
the slightest emotion. It is the black 
man’s ambition, not his black skin, that 
gives offense. An ignorant colored 
nurse traveling with a white family dis- 
turbs nobody in sleeper or dining-car ; 
but when educated negroes petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
decent railway accommodations, for 
which they are willing and _ able 
to pay, the act is characterized 
as “impudent and unspeakably -brazen.” 
The colored valet of a college stu- 
dent was once the friend of all the 
boys; now they will not live in the same 
boarding-hall with a negro undergrad- 
uate, and if a Northern college would be 
boycotted by Southern students, it has 
only to get a reputation for encouraging 
the attendance of black ones. The negro 
maid tricked out in her mistress’s cast- 
off finery is not an element of disturb- 
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ance; ominous is her thirst for “social 
equality” if she pays for her own silk 
petticoat. And we are solemnly in- 
formed that hitherto inoffensive negroes 
who served as soldiers in the Spanish 
War came back from Cuba “completely 
spoilt” by the social privileges which 
they saw there accorded to members of 
their race. 

If the apparently innocent ambitions 
of the negro are thus estimated, is it like- 
ly that their real offenses are reported 
without exaggeration? I have no desire, 
certainly, to whitewash negro crime, but 
it is not always the negro who begins the 
trouble—in a late disturbance in Arkan- 
sas even a Southern reporter’s version 
could not conceal that fact—yet he al- 
ways gets the credit for it. The Atlanta 
riot was followed in one Southern town 
by the posting of threatening notices 
upon the houses of even the most re- 
spectable negroes. The white citizens, 
touched by the alarm of these unfortu- 
nate creatures, called a meeting to make 

. provision for their protection. Its result 
was a long set of resolutions, whose 
numerous “whereases” opened by an- 
nouncing that efforts to educate and ele- 
vate the negro had proven vain, and the 
declaration of its purpose to “protect the 
lives and purity of our women and chil- 
dren” required so much space and elo- 
quence that the original object of the 
meeting was overlooked until the very 
last paragraph! It is strange that we 
cannot see that if we go on alienating the 
better negroes by such persistent unfair- 
ness, if, after repeatedly calling upon 
them for co-operation in suppressing 
crime among their race, we give a slap 
in the face to those who publicly respond 
to the appeal by echoing the sentiment 
of many newspapers that “we can never 
be sure that tenders of co-operation now 
coming from negroes in many portions 
of the South are genuine,” the plan of 
closing the dives where negro criminals 
are bred, good as it is in itself, must be 
surely futile. 

Again, however little we like today’s 
negro as compared with the delightful 
old-time “mammy” and “uncle,” it is he 
with whom our generation has to deal, 
and we cannot bring back the old type. 
My old washerwoman is, I confess, more 
picturesquely attractive to me than her 
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daughter, who can read and owns a 
piano, but I must in fairness say that the 
latter is just as honest and just as proud 
of the artistic touches which she puts 
upon my summer gowns and what her 
mother calls my “wais’es.” Is it not the 
merest common sense to cease our la- 
mentations for the negro that is passing 
away, and offer fair recognition and en- 
couragement to him who now is, whether 
he would study agriculture or Greek? 
Call him “inferior” always, if that idea 
is comforting, but remember that it is not 
from the schools that negro criminals 
come, and let him be educated for our 
safety, if not for his benefit. 

As to “social equality,” social lines 
have ever been drawn, or I am mistaken, 
upon considerations of congeniality. 
Never having been compelled to. invite 
to my house people whom I found dis- 
tasteful, I fail to see why any Southern 
white man should ever entertain a negro 
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guest against his will—or why it is any 
of his business if a Northern man wish 
to do so. And since all of us have been 
in dining-cars and hotels with highly ob- 
jectionable white people and still sur- 
vived, I suppose that nothing but our 
“uncompromising racial pride” would 
suffer much from like proximity to a re- 
spectable and intelligent negro. 

And, finally, I cannot understand this 
self-felicitation of Southern scholars, 
lawmakers and ministers of the Gospel, 
no less than of thoughtless people and 
partisan editors, that.“the North is com- 
ing to our view of the negro.” Such men 
are supposed to look thoughtfully into 
the future. Do they find it, then, an ad- 
vance step in the solution of our problem 
that we have in our land some millions of 
people for whom there is now no 
place either North or South — except, 
to be sure, our kitchens and our back 
yards? 


Utah in Politics 


BY REED SMOOT 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM 


fer but slightly from that feature 

of national life as it exists in the 
Northern States generally. There are 
the great national parties, with occa- 
sional political outgrowths from local 
causes, all finally adjusting themselves to 
the national line-up, preliminary to a re- 
currence of the outbreak. 

The distinction I have referred to in 
the case of Utah is where individuals 
having in view certain personal ends, and 
being unable to secure and retain po- 
litical power with either of the national 
party organizations, have utilized an ex- 
isting religious antipathy to attain ulte- 
rior purposes, for which otherwise they 
would gain little support. The strong 
prejudice which has prevailed in the 
minds of many people against the Latter- 
day Saints, or Mormons, as they are 
commonly known, has made it compara- 
tively easy for venal combinations to 


Pres but in Utah nowadays dif- 
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make of the anti-Mormon feeling a 
strong weapon of war, no matter how 
unjustifiable may be a resort thereto. The 
conditions permitting this have received 
pliability in the fact that prior to 1890 
there had been practically no national 
politics in the commonwealth—the Peo- 
ple’s party being composed chiefly of 
Mormons, the non-Mormons lining up 
with the Liberal party, and religious 
views being dragged into the conflict as 
political issues. 

Upon the formation of national party 
lines in Utah, in the early nineties, there 
was a general drift to the Democratic 
ranks, largely because of the national 
trend then prevailing in that direction. 
As the discussion of political issues be- 
came general, however, a readjustment 
followed, and in 1894 and 1895 Utah de- 
veloped into a Republican State. This 
latter attitude was as natural as is the 
Republicanism of Pennsylvania, for, as 
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in the Keystone State, the dominating 
material issues are in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff, so also are they in Utah. 
The great wool and lead industries, and 
the manufacturing interests, so impor- 
tart and potential ir. the State, looked to 
the Republican protective policy for de- 
fense and encouragement. Hence it may 
be said that in the absence of any special- 
ly paramount issue operating to another 
result, Utah is logically a Republican 
State, tho the contest is usually close and 
sharp. 

Such a_ specially paramount issue 
swept the State into the Democratic pro- 
cession in 1896. The free- silver wave 
took in nearly every Western State— 
some of them in more pronounced form 
than Utah. Against the free coinage of 
silver as a political battle-cry, the Repub- 
lican party in Utah had barely one-sixth 
of the ballots cast in 1896, and the first 
electoral vote of the State went to Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. Again, in 1898, the free- 
silver cry carried the Democrats to vic- 
tory in Utah—the Republican fight was 
hopeless so far as electing a candidate on 
the State ticket that year—but the Demo- 


cratic ticket had less than one-eighth of | 


the majority it had in 1896. Next, in 
the special election of March, 1900, the 
Democrats won, but their majority was 
again cut away by more than two-thirds. 
The State was returning to the Repub- 
lican fold, just as were the other States 
which had been caught by the “16 to 1” 
slogan. So it was that in the election 
of November, 1900, in which the Repub- 
licans carried on a strong and brilliant 
campaign, the McKinley electors in Utah 
were successful by 2,000 plurality. In 
the elections of 1902, 1904 and 1906 the 
Republican vote was further augmented 
by the popularity of President Roose- 
velt’s administration. 

The Democratic Legislature chosen in 
1898 failed to elect a United States Sen- 
ator, and left Utah with only one repre- 
sentative in the Upper House of the na- 
tional legislative body. Thus it came that 
when a Republican Legislature was 
chosen in 1900 a Senator was to be 
elected for the remaining four years of 
an unexpired term. There were a num- 
ber of candidates, among them ex-Sen- 
ator Arthur Brown, William S. McCor- 
mick, George M. Cannon, Arthur L. 
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Thomas and Thomas Kearns. I had 
strong supporters for the place, and two 
years before had received the compli- 
mentary vote of the Republican minority 
in the Legislature for United States Sen- 
ator, but I declined to be a candidate for 
the unexpired term. A vigorous contest 
was carried on by those who were can- 
didates; thru the support of prominent 
friends, some of them Mormons and 
some not, and by other means reputedly 
less commendable, Mr. Kearns secured 
19 votes, a majority of the caucus, and 
was accordingly elected. 

Most of the people acquiesced quietly, 














REED SMOOT. 


but there was exhibited considerable dis- 
satisfaction, especially among the non- 
Mormon element of the population. 
These expressions of dissent grew more 
vehement as time wore on, so that two 
years later there was a strong anti- 
Kearns feeling among the non-Mormon 
citizens, causing a large defection in the 
Republican vote in 1902, tho not suffi- 
cient to defeat the party in the State. 

In the spring of 1902 I announced mv 
candidacy before the Legislature to be 
elected that year as successor to Senator 
J. L. Rawlins, if the Republican party 
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won—which I, like every other active 
Republican worker, hoped it would do. 
There were no other openly avowed can- 
didates on the Republican side, as there 
were none on the Democratic side ex- 
cept Senator Rawlins. But there was 
much talk of candidates under cover, and 
of a scheme by Senator Kearns to turn, 
at a critical moment, his official and 
financial influence against me, urging the 
fact of my being a Mormon as a weapon, 
in the interests of a candidate of his own. 
One such reputed candidate under cover 
was Perry S. Heath, then manager of the 
Salt Lake Tribune, and secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, a man 
recognized as of much greater ability, re- 
liability and respectability than Senator 
Kearns; another was David Keith, Mr. 
Kearns’s business partner, president of 
the Salt Lake Tribune Company, and 
wealthy—accredited with some attain- 
ments superior to those of Senator 
Kearns, yet having less force and cun- 
ning, and consequently subservient to 
him. 

When a Republican Legislature was 
assured the war against me began, on the 
matter of religion, just as my friends had 
anticipated and prepared for. There also 
were efforts on the part of Senator 
Kearns to draw in the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation, as assuming to defeat me 
and dictate the election of a Senator 
from Utah. Yet, absolutely without un- 
due influence or pressure, or anything in 
the slightest degree of questionable pro- 
priety, I was named by the Legislature to 
be United States Senator from Utah, be- 
ing the undoubted choice of the people 
of the State. Then came the campaign 
for my unseating, religious prejudices 
being aroused against me to a remarka- 
ble degree of intensity for this age—and 
all thru the most glaring misrepresenta- 
tions and vilification by Senator Kearns’s 
defeated machine. The result is known 
to the world—that the United States Sen- 
ate was not swayed from its high and 
honorable position by the narrowness of 
misguided religious intolerance or the 
malevolence of a defeated political aspi- 
rant for supreme power, whose repudia- 
tion by his State came in the election of 
1906, when a non-Mormon representative 

. citizen, Senator George Sutherland, was 
chosen to succeed Senator Kearns. 
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This brings me to a further brief ex- 
planation of the distinction noted at the 
beginning of this article as existing be- 
tween politics in Utah and other States. 
The effort to engraft this distinctive 
feature upon national politics was de- 
feated conclusively and for all time by 
the vote of the United States Senate on 
February 20th, 1907. The work now re- 
maining—and nearing accomplishment— 
is to eliminate it from Utah politics in 
accord with the national sentiment. It 
was introduced there in late years by 
means of the wealth of Thomas Kearns 
and the influence he had attained thru be- 
ing honored by election as United States 
Senator. Failing in his effort to dom- 
inate without let or hindrance the politics 
of Utah, he began a campaign to bend or 
destroy some of those who, not bowing 
to his will, preferred to exercise freely 
their rights as American citizens. Be- 
ing unable to gain control of the Repub- 
lican State Convention in Utah in 1904, 
and thus to insure his re-election to the 
United States Senate, he organized a 
new political party, to which he gave the 
name American, tho it was utterly un- 
American in its intolerant and improper 
aims and dishonorable methods. It was 
hoped by its sponsors that the new or- 
ganization would cause such serious de- 
fections from the Republican party as to 
give the State to the Democrats; but it 
did not do so, and therein was its first 
failure. 

In the municipal campaign in Salt 
Lake City in 1905 there were three 
tickets in the field—Republican, Demo- 
cratic and American. By a long period 
of bitter calumniation thru a once-pow- 
erful newspaper—the Salt Lake Tribune 
—there were gathered into the ranks of 
the last-named party all whom the voice 
of bigotry and anti-Mormon antipathy 
could reach; many comparatively new 
residents of the city, having come from 
the Eastern sections of the country dur- 
ing recent years, were imbued with a dis- 
like for Mormons, and not being thoroly 
informed, were beguiled into the new 
camp; that class of political hangers-on 
which looks upon office as a means of 
graft also was lined up therein. 

This three-cornered contest resulted in 
the so-called American party slipping be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats 
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and electing its municipal ticket. Its ad- 
ministration has been one of woeful in- 
competency, as that of hybrid organiza- 
tions usually is; its unsavory policies 
have made those well-meaning but mis- 
guided citizens who once supported it 
pay dearly for their whistle, and they are 
anxious to bury it and all memory of its 
noisome exhalations. It made an effort 
in 1906 to capture the county in which 
Salt Lake City is located and failed ; then 
it engaged in an attempt to seize the Salt 
Lake City school board machinery, but 
the people jolted it with defeat. It came 
into existence thru the circumstances 
stated, and by its destruction, which of 
necessity is close at hand, there will be 
removed the only feature which can be 
interpreted as having made Utah politics 
appear different from the politics of 
other States. The elimination of this dis- 
tinction being already practically assured 
—and that chiefly thru the beneficial in- 
fluence of the United States Senate’s 
action herein referred to—politics in 


Utah and politics in the various States of . 


the Union generally are henceforth in 


perfect accord. Utah is hand in hand 
with the nation at large. 

As to the relative prospects of the 
great political parties in Utah, they are 
about the same as in the nation as a unit. 
The Democratic outlook does not appear 
to have an exhilarating influence upon 
the adherents of that party—at least not 
at present. As for the Democrats of 
Utah, however, I am impelled to the con- 
clusion, based upon close observation 
for several years, that the rank and file 
among them are possessed of keener po- 
litical insight and a greater degree of 
wisdom and independent judgment than 
appears to be exhibited by their party 
associates in some of the older States. 
The Republican party outlook in the 
State is encouraging ; its officials are giv- 
ing conservative, energetic, economical 
and generally good administrations. 
Sometimes it has made the mistake of 
electing men who, when inducted into of- 
fice, have felt themselves too exalted for 
the humble citizen to approach; but the 
man who imagines that the honors of of- 
fice make him greater than the merely 
representative citizen he was intended to 
be, would better hie himself to some 
other than the field of politics in this 
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land where the people rule. Just as the 
Republican party keeps in touch with the 
needs and wishes of the people—the 
great body of the commonwealth—and 
thereby retains their confidence and 
esteem, the brightness of its prospect for 
continued control will be determined. 

The electorate of. Utah is forceful, 
thoughtful and independent. This is 
true of the women, as well as of the men, 
for in Utah women have the franchise, 
and exercise it freely and intelligently as 
do their brother voters. The Australian 
system provides a secret ballot ; but apart 
from this the people are as frank, open 
and independent in expressing their 
views thru the ballot box as are the in- 
habitants of any commonwealth in the 
Union. They cannot be coerced; nor 
does any one try it. There is no effort 
at influencing them except such as may 
be found in every State along purely po- 
litical lines. Mormons, Jews, Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists and 
other religionists, and professors of no 
religion, are candidates and are elected 
to and hold office without discrimination, 
except in the one city administration 
which is controlled by the so-called 
American party, where a religious test 
bars Mormons and some other good cit- 
izens; this intolerant element is vanish- 
ing, however, before the broad and en- 
lightened spirit of true Americanism, 
which everywhere condemns religious 
disqualifications for office. Thruout the 
State there is a free and fair field for all, 
regardless of creed. 

Preachers in Utah, too, have some- 
thing to say about politics. This condi- 
tion is probably more directly applicable 
to the non-Mormon organizations than to 
the Mormons, for there have been so 
many assaults made upon the latter that 
silence on political matters, in church 
meetings, has become the rule. But I am 
not a believer in closing the mouth of 
the preacher, whether he be for or 
against me., I think he is often a poor 
politician, and a poorer statesman, by 
reason of the fact that he is too apt to 
look at questions exclusively from the 
standpoint of his creed. But all are not 
so narrow; and often there come from 
that source suggestions of paramount 
importance. Besides, it is better for the 
preacher to speak right out with as per- 
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fect freedom from restraint as any other 
citizen. Then his expressions receive 
just the weight they are entitled to as 
coming from the citizen. But let him be 
muzzled so he has to express his views 
under his breath, or in mysterious utter- 
ances, and his influence in politics 
changes from that.of a mere citizen to 
one of greater or less occult force, ac- 
cording as certain questions may disturb 
his. congregation. So let the preacher 
have and express his opinion the sare as 
every other citizen, while he seeks to be 
decent and truthful. That I find to be 
be the common sentiment in this State, as 
[ am informed it. is elsewhere. 

The people of Utah are not “dumb, 
driven cattle.” They are devoted to 
schools. They think. They are uni- 
formly sober and industrious. They are 
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owners of their own homes to a larger 
extent than the people of any other State. 
They are as highly cultured as any other 
commonwealth in the land. They are 
ambitious for material progress. They 
foster education and the arts. They have 
developed character and American man- 
hood. They compare in morality and 
material results with any people on the 
continent. All this makes them good 
citizens. 

In the field of politics they are a fit 
and worthy part of the great republic. 
They have laid the foundation of a great 
State, and they freely invite their brother 
Americans in other parts of the country 
to join with them, and hand in hand 
work out its great destiny as a briglit 
star in the glorious galaxy comprised in. 
the American Union of States. 

Satt Lake City, Utan. 


The Quietude of the Recess in 


Westminster 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Ts Parliamentary recess this year 


seems to have brought upon 

Westminster and its surroundings 
even a greater degree of political slack- 
ness and apathy than is usual at such a 
season. There is not much talk about 
the events of the past session, and, what 
is perhaps stranger still, there is not 
much talk about the prospects of the 
coming session, altho it promises to be 
one of decisive importance so far at 
least as two great public questions are 
concerned. Perhaps the main reason for 
this apparent slackness and indifference 
may be found in the fact that the Gov- 
ernment got thru before the recess all 
the work which they had definitely re- 
solved to do and had also made most 
clear and distinct announcement as to the 
measures of highest importance to be 
presented to the Houses of Parliament in 
the session to come. There is not much 
temptation, therefore, to indulge in con- 
troversy as to the past or conjecture as 
to the future. 


The newspapers have occupied them- 
selves chiefly in writing about foreign 
affairs, about the French in Morocco, 
about the possible alliances between Rus- 
sia and Germany, about the doings of 
Japan, about the “Japs” in Vancouver 
and the misdeeds of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. I shall not invite my American 
readers to make an excursion into all 
these various subjects, but shall confine 
myself for the moment to the neighbor- 
hood of Westminster and to some reflec- 
tions as to the development of certain 
Parliamentary reputations made during 
the past session. 

One of the most prominent figures 
during the latter part of the session has 
undoubtedly been that of -Lord Rose- 
bery, altho it is by no means easy to say 
whether Lord Rosebery has. been pro- 
moting or reducing his rank as a politi- 
cal leader during that time. _ Liberals for 
the most part will be sure to hold that 
whatever genuine political repute the 
noble Lord once had he has lately been 
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reducing to mere dust and ashes. On the 
other hand, Conservatives and Unionists 
are beginning to think that here at last 
they may find the man who can lead 
them once again into political promi- 
nence and can save them from being de- 
pendent on the philosophic doubts and 
untimely studies of Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
who always wants to satisfy his mind 
that he has a good reason for supporting 
or opposing this or that political 
measure. 

lord Rosebery, after a comparatively 
long withdrawal from active political 
life, has lately come to the front again, 
and has to all appearance been proclaim- 
ing himself as the heaven-appointed 
leader of downright Tory opposition. 
He has abandoned most or all of that po- 
litical creed which he at one time seemed 
to hold, and he is now, so far as the outer 
world can judge, a thoro fighting Con- 
servative. 
of great debating power, who often rises 
to a high flight of genuine eloquence, 
and if the Tories want a new leader I do 
not know how they could find one bet- 
ter fitted for the post. It is not under 





He is unquestionably a man . 























WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. 


REGINALD McKENNA. 


ordinary conditions a desirable thing for 
a political party to have its leader in -the 
House of Lords, but I do not see how it 
could make much difference in this in- 
stance, inasmuch as for some considera- 
ble time to come the Conservatives can 
under whatever conditions have only a 
small minority in the House of Com- 
mons, and their leader, whether in one 
House or the other, could be little more 
than a mere figurehead. 

Mr. Haldane has unquestionably made 
for himself a great position during the 
past session, and has fulfilled the very 
highest predictions as to what might be 
expected of him in a task so new to his 
life as the reconstruction of an army. 
Mr. John Morley is naturally too much 
absorbed in the study of movements 
thruout India to have any leisure for 
concerning himself with the ordinary po- 
litical discussions of the House of Com- 
mons, and I fear that the prospects of 
the great Indian Empire do not seem as 
if they were soon likely to relieve him 
from this pressure of responsibility and 
anxiety. Mr. Winston Churchill kept on 
until the very close of the session, add- 
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ing-more and more with each speech he 
delivered and each official answer he 
gave to the remarkable reputation which 
he has lately won for himself. He is a 
brilliant speaker and especially a brilliant 
Parliamentary speaker; he is clear, ac- 
curate and concise in his setting forth of 
facts and his array of arguments, while 
he has a most happy faculty of humor, 
and in it is a skill of sarcastic touch 
which often reminds old-stagers like my- 
self of Benjamin Disraeli. Winston 











MR. HALDANE. 


Churchill is evidently destined to obtain 
a powerful position in the political life 
of England. Another reputation which 
has grown much during the past session 
is that of Mr. Reginald McKenna, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Education. Mr. 
McKenna, before he entered the House 
of Commons, had won great distinction 
as a leader in movements for the ad- 
vancement of public education, had 
worked with untiring zeal and energy 01 
those subjects in the London County 
Council and outside it, and he is now at 
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the head of one of the most important 
ministerial offices and is a member of the 
Cabinet. I may acknowledge that I wel- 
come Mr. McKenna’s success all the 
more because he is, on one side of his 
family at least, a man of Gaelic origin, 
and is a nephew of the late Sir Joseph 
McKenna, who was for many years one 
of the Irish Nationalist members of the 
House of Commons. Reginald McKenna 
is, I need hardly say, esteemed and ad- 
mired by men of all parties in the two 
Houses of Parliament. 

The trial trip of the “Lusitania” had, 
among its other and more splendid ef- 
fects, the welcome result of creating a 
new topic of conversation among those 
whom the close of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion had left without anything particular 
to talk about. It may seem a somewhat 
ignoble way of regarding such an event 
to contemplate it as a timely stimulant 
for the talk of those who might other- 
wise have nothing whatever to talk 
about. Yet in some, even of the great- 
est poets, we find an event of all-world 
importance associated with some com- 
fort brought to a lowly homestead or 
even to some suffering quadruped. This 
is perhaps the only excuse I can offer for 
describing the trial voyage of the “Lusi- 
tania” as among other things stipplying a 
subject of conversation during a season 
of more than ordinary dullness. 

The event has assuredly been watched 
and waited for with the most. intétise in- 
terest by all classes in this country. Of 
course it really adds little or nothing in 
itself to what everybody might have 
known or must have known who took 
any interest in the progress of oceanic 
navigation. We all knew that the voy- 
ages of transatlantic steamers were cer- 
tain to grow shorter and shorter as the 
years went on, but we, most of us, get 
into the way of taking such progress as 
a matter of course, and only some pecul- 
iar event in the continuous story sudden- 
ly calls back our attention to the 
whole subject. I can well remember in 
one of my early crossings of the Atlantic 
making a passage of thirteen days from 
Liverpool to New York, and altho that 
passage was because of severe weather 
somewhat slower than the usual course. 
it was not by any means regarded as any- 
thing much out of the common. Then 
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we have to bear in mind that the voyage 
of the “Lusitania,” like most other great 
voyages of recent years, illustrates the 
development of science in much more 
strange and striking fashion than could 
be done by any mere increase of speed. 

The “Lusitania,” we are told, received 
and delivered during her voyage num- 
bers of messages sent by the wireless 
telegram, and of all the marvels of mod- 
ern science the wireless telegram seems 
to me by far the most marvelous. From 
the day when first a vessel impelled by 
steam was sent to cross the sea every- 
body must naturally have expected that 
the speed of steam-impelled vessels 
would be increased as time went on, but 
I should like to know what gazer into 
the future could then have anticipated 
that a time would come when messages 
could be sent thru the air across vast 
distances without any aid of telegraphic 
wire. Naturally we all now begin to ask 
ourselves what is to be the next devel- 
opment of science in regard to the move- 
ment of human beings thru space and how 
far it is the destiny of mere human sci- 
ence to take the place of that magic in 
which the early ages so firmly and fond- 
ly. believe. 

I have just read in one of the news- 
papers that the son of the late Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy has avowed himself 
a cordial sympathizer with the Sinn Fein 
policy in Irish political affairs. Mr. 
Duffy, according to this account, ex- 
pressed himself fully and very clearly as 
to his views on that subject, and it is im- 
possible for any one who takes an inter- 
est in Irish political life to read his ob- 
servations without feeling a thoro respect 
for their author and a recognition of his 
evident sincerity. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy made for 
himself a name distinguished thruout 
Europe and the United States and after- 
ward in Australia, where he became 
Prime Minister of Victoria and was later 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly 
there. I had followed Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy’s political and literary career since 
the days of my youth, and when he paid 
a visit to England, some twenty years 
ago, I often met him in London at the 
houses of friends. Naturally, therefore, 
I read with close attention the arguments 
put forth by his son concerning the new 
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national Irish movement. I cannot say, 
however, that my opinions underwent 
any change on the subject. I am still 
as much convinced as ever before that 
the restoration to Ireland of a native 
Parliament is to be accomplished only 
by the efforts of that Nationalist party in 
the House of Commons which was 
founded by Charles Stewart Parnell. Let 
it be remembered that the present Liberal 
Government, controlling an enormous 
majority, must be regarded as pledged 
by repeated promises to introduce a 
measure for the establishment of home 
rule in Ireland, and that there seems not 


.the slightest likelihood of any return of 


the Conservatives to power for a long 
time yet. Furthermore, even if Conser- 
vative statesmen should again come into 
power before Ireland gets her home rule, 
such statesmen would soon find that it 
would be impossible to carry on the busi- 
ness of the English Parliament in de- 
fiance of an Irish National party devoted 
as is that led by Mr. John Redmond to 
the obstruction of all Parliamentary busi- 
ness until justice be done to Ireland’s 
demand. Ireland has on her side not 
merely the rightfulness of her cause, but 
the growing sense of the English peo- 
ple that that rightfulness must be ac- 
knowledged if the British Parliament is 
to be of any use as a legislative assem- 
bly. Mr. Redmond and his party are as 
strong as ever they were in the confi- 
dence of the vast majority of Irish Na- 
tionalists at home and abroad. 

Many-of my American readers must 
already know something of the Tit- 
marsh Club, a literary and social institu- 
tion founded not long since in London 
with the object of paying periodical hom- 
age to the memory of W. M. Thackeray. 
The club includes in its members a large 
number of literary men whose names are 
well known thruout the reading world. 
Among such names are those of Sir F. 
C. Burnand, J. M. Barrie, Comyns Carr, 
Frederick Harrison, Anthony Hope, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Owen Seaman, the well- 
known member of the staff of Punch, 
Percy White, Beerbohm Tree, Harry 
Irving and Theodore McKenna. The 
third dinner of the club is to take place 
on Thursday, October 24th, when the 
chair is to be taken by Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the United States Ambassador, 
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who is one of the club’s original mem- 
bers. 

I may perhaps be excused if I indulge 
a little personal and family vanity by 
mentioning the fact that my son and I 
were also among the original members 
of the club. It seems to be especially 
appropriate that the United States Am- 
bassador should preside at the forthcom- 
ing banquet. The genius of Thackeray 
has never been more thoroly appreciated 
than it was thruout the United States, 
and I have myself heard the great author 
allude in terms of the highest gratifica- 
tion to the welcome which his lectures 
received thruout the great cities of the 
American Republic. Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
is, I need hardly tell American readers, 
a brilliant speaker, who, upon such 
an occasion, is not at all likely to 
disappoint, and I am sure that his ad- 
dress delivered at the opening of the 
Titmarsh Club banquet will find its 
echoes ringing thru the hearts of all edu- 
cated men and women in these islands. 
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The letters and circulars issued official-— 
ly by the club all bear in imprint an 


effigy-portrait of Thackeray, and I en- 
close one of these, with a hope that it 
may be reproduced in the pages of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The mass of thick hair 
on Thackeray’s head, which is well rep- 
resented in this sketch, had grown 
snowy white long before his too short 
living career had come to its end. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


How to Preserve Bob-white 


BY DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


[Last week we printed a very important article by Mr. Huntington calling for a reform 
in our methods of game preserving. This week he shows how any farmer may preserve 


“bob-white” with a little study and care. 


Mr. Huntington is the author of “Our Feath- 


ered Game” and has just been appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture on a committee to 
report on “Wild Food Birds” to the govern ment.—Eprror.] 


partridge, bob-white, was a 

common bird a few years ago on 
every farm from Southern New England 
to Texas, and when the writer began to 
shoot it was no difficult matter to make a 
large bag of these birds almost anywhere 
in the Central and Southern States. 
They were abundant and cheap in the 
markets of all the large cities. It is not 
surprising that birds so highly entertain- 


1It seems necessary in writing about this bird to 
use both words. Those who wish to speak precisel 
say partridge, since the ornithologists have decide 
that there are no quail in America. In the Southern 
States the bird has always been a partridge, but re- 
cently I observed that Southern sportsmen in con- 
versation sometimes call the bird “quail,” having ac- 
quired the name from Northern visitors. The wrong 
word, therefore, seems to be in the ascendancy. 


OC UR best game bird, the quail or 





ing to both sportsmen and epicures di- 
minished when no attempt was made to 
preserve them; the wonder is that they 
have not been exterminated everywhere 
as they have been in many places. It is 
gratifying to know that the bob-whites 
can, easily, be made far more plentiful 
than they ever were by a simple and in- 
expensive system of game preserving, 
which may be undertaken by any one 
owning a country place or by any farmer 
who wishes to have game in abindance 
for his own shooting or as an asset which 
may be made to yield handsomely. 

The laws having failed to stay the ex- 
termination of the birds and to restock 
the fields, sportsmen are quite ready to 
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try game preserving, and the writer, with- 
out hesitation, predicts, at their hands, 
the repeal of the laws prohibiting the 
sale of game. 

The diminution and extermination of 
the quail or partridge was brought about 
by excessive shooting, trapping and an 
utter disregard of the simple rules of 
game preserving, which require that a 
few birds be left from each covey for re- 
stocking ; that the place be made safe and 
attractive; that food be supplied in 
severe weather and that all predaceous 
enemies (including domestic cats and 
dogs, which are believed to be more 
harmful than foxes and hawks) be de- 
stroyed. The iaws are now sufficient 
everywhere to prevent poaching, and any 
farmer who wishes to preserve and in- 
crease his game has little to fear from 
trespassing shooters. The farmers and 
their boys were responsible for most of 
the trapping, which is now prohibited by 
law. 

Enough experiments have been made 
in many States to prove that game can 
be protected, and in many places it has 
been made sufficiently abundant to pay 
the entire taxes on the land and build- 
ings.” 

The number of men who can afford to 
pay for their shooting is increasing rapid- 
ly, and there can be no doubt that the 
shooting rights will increase in value, as 
they have in England, until on some lands 
the shooting will be more valuable than 
the crop. 

The bob-whites are distinctly birds of 
the farm and are fond of grain fields, and 
any farm where grain is raised may be 
made a game preserve. The birds thrive 
in civilization and will nest very near a 
house provided it does not contain enem- 
ies. A covey or two may be induced to 
nest in the kitchen garden or in an angle 
of its fence, and since these birds are 
very prolific every likely field, including 
potato fields and some pastures, can be 
made to yield one or more covies. The 
potato fields are especially attractive to 
bob-whites, and the birds have recently 
been found to be a great benefit to the 
crop since they devour with avidity the 





2*Bob-white gers the taxes on many farms in New 


York, New England, New Jersey and in many of 
the Central and Southern States. The area of leased 
shooting in North Carolina is larger than the State 
of Rhode Island. 
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Colorado potato beetle (known every- 
where as potato bug), which, since its mi- 
gration eastward, has threatened the po- 
tato crop. Writing of this bird’s relation 
to this insect C. E. Romaine, of Crockett, 
Tex., says: “Quail have built their nests 
around my fence and even in my garden, 
within fifty feet of my house. They have 
kept my potato patch entirely free from 
the Colorado potato bug.” In the South 
bob-white also destroys the dreaded boll- 
weevil in the cotton fields.* 

Because of the great benefits to the 
crops it would seem that the birds should 
not be shot at all. But we learn from 
the game. preservers that the birds thrive 
best and are most abundant where shoots 
are held, which would seem excessive 
from the size of the bags. The birds do 
better after the thinning out. The shoot- 
ing takes the place of the destruction by 
natural enemies. The strongest and best 
birds survive, and there is no danger of 
an over-abundance, which proves disas- 
trous when the covies are not broken up.” 

In order to have the birds abundant, 
it is necessary to make the place attrac- 
tive, or leave it attractive if its natural 
advantages have not been destroyed. 
The bob-whites despise bare ground and 
are not fond of closely-cultivated fields 
where their natural hiding-places, the 
brush heaps, briar patches, weeds and 
grasses, have been cleared away, and 
where the barbed-wire has replaced the 
old rail-fence with its sheltering angles 
overgrown with weeds and bushes, es- 
pecially the sumac, which furnish food 
as well as shelter. Cover is almost as es- 
sential to the happiness and well-being of 
vob-white as food and water are. 

There can hardly be too many brush 
heaps and briar patches about the fences 
and in the woods and orchards, and a 
few stumps and old fruit trees left in the 
fields, about which a small patch of grass 
and briars is permitted to grow, will add 
much to the comfort of the birds and wil! 
save many young broods from destruc- 
tion by reaping machines at the harvest 
time. A wire fence with no cover be- 
neath it may be made attractive by plac- 

*Bul. U. S. Dept. Agr. Other accounts of the bene- 


fits of this bird may be found in “Birds of Ontario,” 
“Notes on Nebraska Birds,” etc., cited. 

‘Ib. 

SGamekeepers who have shown me more birds than 
I ever saw on unprotected ground are my authority 
for the above statements. 
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ing brush along its entire length and by 
permitting a strip of grass, briars and 
weeds to grow on either side. An occa- 
sional stump and brush heap in a field 
may not seem attractive to the modern 
farmer, but when he becomes a game pre- 
server he will know that the birds shel- 
tered by such covers are worth far more 
than anything he could raise on a few 
feet of ground. 

The bob-whites are terrestrial birds and 
feed, nest and roost in the fields. When 
alarmed it is their habit to fly at once to 
the woods, and it is, therefore, desirable 
that the preserve contain woodland. 
Since they seldom fly far into the woods 
and are never found in the-center of 
large forests, the woods reserved for the 
birds may be small—a few acres or less in 
extent. The ordinary wood-lots on every 
farm and even small thickets are suffi- 
cient. 

Where the woods are large I would 
advise cutting them up into small tracts 
(unless ruffed grouse or turkeys are to 
be preserved), making fields between the 
smaller woods, and here I may observe 
that the fields also may be small, since 
these birds do not require large fields and 
the number of covies may be increased 
when new fields are added. 

Since the shooting is better on the 
wheat stubbles, wheat should be the prin- 
cipal crop of the game preserve ; but corn 
is an excellent winter food for the birds, 
and a farm where both grains are culti- 
vated is the best. The birds were once 
abundant on the corn lands of Indiana, 
Illinois and Kansas, and there can be no 
doubt that farms where corn only is 
raised may be heavily stocked with birds. 

In severe winter weather, when they 
most need a hearty meal, the snow 
should be cleared away at given places 
and grain fed daily to the birds. They 
will soon learn to come to the feeding 
places. I am firmly of the opinion that 
birds properly fed will survive the severe 
weather, even as far North as Massa- 
chusetts. 

The often-reported covies which come 
to the barns in New England to feed 
with the poultry do not suffer from the 
cold. . 

It is best to feed the corn on the cob, 
since a little more effort is required in 
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eating it, the exercise is good for the 
birds, and the grain will last longer and 
be less liable to be lost in the snow or 
buried in the ground when it rains. 

On the great game preserves of North 
Carolina, the largest partridge preserves 
in the world, the bob-whites are extreme- 
ly abundant. There are records of up- 
ward of thirty covies being found in a 
day’s shooting, and a day’s shooting on 
the preserve is usually a short one by 
reason of a late start, the return to the 
lodge for luncheon and an early quitting 
hour. The cover on all these preserves,’ 
I observed, is abundant. Great heaps of 
brush are left where the trees and under- 
growth have been cut and brush fills 
many depressions in the fields. The 
briars and broom-sedge grow luxuriant- 
ly about the fences, border every wood- 
land and overrun many fields. The farm- 
ing in North Carolina is eminently satis- 
factory to the game, and much food 
(usually the cow-peas) is planted by the 
gamekeepers. The land is nowhere 
closely cultivated, and so long as present 
conditions prevail no artificial cover need 
be provided. The principal duties of the 
gamekeepers here are the destruction of 
vermin and the prevention of trespass. 
Relentless war is waged on all preda- 
ceous animals and birds, and on one barn 
where the hawk, owl and crow trophies 
were tacked up, I observed the feet of 
many “pussy cats,” which are regarded 
with especial disfavor by all the game- 
keepers. 

The game preserve should be well wa- 
tered, since the birds need water and 
will migrate if the water supply gives 
out. A small stream which runs thru 
the fields and woods and which never 
runs dry is especially grateful, and the 
same may be said of ditches which al- 
ways contain water. Small lakes and 
ponds are even more valuable on the pre- 
serve, since they may easily be kept as 
full of wild ducks as such ponds are in 
England. Springs which yield only a 
little water, provided they be unfailing, 
are sufficient, but on places where there 
is no water it must be supplied by wind- 
mills similar to those used at many coun- 


®The preserves visited belong to Messrs. Georg: 
Gould, Clarence Mackay, . Bright, W. G. Bro- 
kaw, 3 P. Morgan, Jr., and others, and all contain 
many square miles, .. 
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try places to furnish water for the house 
and barn and for gardens and cattle in 
the fields. 

I have put down a few birds on a farm 
and have watched them nest near the 
house, in the garden and in fields, and 
have had excellent shooting the follow- 
ing autumn. I know others who have 
tried the experiment in a small way and 
who have been equally successful, even 
at the boundary of a village and near a 
large city. A few dozen partridges put 
down on attractive ground will yield a 
bag of several hundred head the first sea- 
son. 

On large estates a gamekeeper is, of 
course, necessary, and here I may ob- 
serve there are few good gamekeepers to 


be had in America. There are plenty of 
men who with a little training and ex- 
perience will make good gamekeepers, 
but at present many of the larger pre- 
serves are managed by English and 
Scotch keepers, who have been quick to 
learn the habits of our game birds and 
how to handle them successfully. All of 
these men whom I have met are enthu- 
siastic in praising bob-white.’ 
Yonxers, N. Y. 





TRecent field and laboratory investigations of the 
food habits of bob-white poses Mw by the Biological 
Survey of the Agricultural Department prove that he 
is insectivorous as well as gramnivorous. In adidi- 
tion to seeds, fruit, leaves, buds, tubers and insects, 
he has been known to eat sniders, myriapods, crus- 
taceous mollusks and even batrachians. The vege- 
table part of the food consists of grain, 7.38 per 
cent.; various seed, chiefly weeds, 52.83 per cent.; 
fruit, 9.57 per cent. 


Old-Age Pensions 


BY EDGAR YATES 


Member of Typographical Union, No. 13, Boston. 


HILE in Germany, Denmark 
\W and certain of the Australian 
States the old-age pension pol- 

icy is in actual operation, as a govern- 
ment institution, and in Great Britain is 


dt present the subject of a government 
measure, in the United States it has 


barely reached the stage of legislative in- . 


quiry, and that in but one or two States. 
Many publicists and most legislators, 
when the subject is broached to them, 
wave it away as more or less Utopian, 
and the ordinary taxpayer protests that 
we have all the pensions now that we 
can pay for. But this is the land of in- 
dividual initiative; and in a most unex- 
pected quarter the old-age pension plan 
has substantially been adopted. 

The International Typographical 
Union, made up of the most skilled 
workmen of the printing craft in the 
United States and Canada, at its recent 
convention in Hot Springs, adopted a 
carefully formulated and conservative 
scheme of old-age pensions. A sum- 


mary of the measure, presented in the 
committee report, is this; 


“Age of eligible applicants—6o years. 

“Continuous membership in the I. T. U.— 
20 years. 

“Amount of weekly pension—$4.00. 

“Source of revenue for fund—% of 1 per 
cent weekly assessment on earnings of mem- 
bership (estimated )—$168,000. 

“Amount disbursed yearly (estimated)— 
$104,000. 

“Balance for sinking fund, administering 
and incidental expenses—$64,000. 

“Qualifications of applicants are based on 
twenty years’ continuous membership for 
members 60 years of age, who earn less than 
$4.00 per week, in any one week, and who 
have no other income or means of support.” 

This plan, submitted as an amendment 
to the constitution of the International 
Union, and adopted by the delegate 
body, now becomes the subject of a ref- 
erendum vote by every union printer. 
But the sentiment for the adoption of 
the idea, as reported by the delegates, is 
so strong that there is no doubt that the 
amendment will carry. 

The solidity and the conservatism of 
the Typographical Union as a great 
trade organization, no less than the un- 
usually high standard of intelligence 
among its members, are well known, 
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And the entire machinery for the collec- 
tion and disbursement of the pension 
funds is already in working order; and 
it was thoroly tested in the recent strike 
for the eight-hour day, when for nearly 
a year 10 per cent. of the wages of each 
union printer under employment—in the 
aggregate about $3,000,000—was col- 
lected and disbursed by the International 
officers, and every cent accounted for. 

Not only will’ the International offi- 
cers attend to the collection of the 
money, but they will place applicants on 
the pension roll and may likewise re- 
move them. But no applicant may be 
placed on the list until thirty days after 
his name and application have been put 
in the hands of every union printer in 
the country, and the objection of one 
member is sufficient to make necessary a 
hearing by the executive council of the 
International officers. Moreover, the in- 
dividual pension is payable, not quarter- 
ly, nor monthly, but each week; and in 
this manner: 


“Secretaries of subordinate unions shall for- 
ward weekly to the International secretary- 
treasurer a true and correct list of applicants 
entitled to pensions. On receipt of such list 
the international secretary-treasurer 
transmit the amount due to the local secretary 
for distribution.” 


The “poverty qualification” was ob- 
jected to by many; but the feeling of the 
International gathering was that so mo- 
mentous a step must be taken with great 
carefulness. Yet if the general plan 
turns out well, ultimately every union 
printer at sixty will receive a pension un- 


shall 
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conditionally; such was the undercur- 
rent of the meeting. : 

For not poverty, but the waning of the 
powers of a faithful workman, is the 
basis of the old-age pension idea in the 
Typographical Union. Says the young 
craftsman : “These old fellows were once 
the best men in the office; they made a 
printer of me; it is in no small part to 
their skill and their unionism that I owe 
my daily bread; and I should be un- 
grateful if I couldn’t stand an assessment 
of ten cents a week to take care of all 
the old printers in the country.” “Be- 
sides, some day I may need it myself,” 
thinks the middle-aged workman; “four 
dollars a week as long as I live, after 
I’m sixty, looks pretty good.” Thus 
both altruism and self-interest underlie 
the plan. 

A third reason presented for its 
adoption is that the old-age pension 
feature will make membership in the 
Typographical Union more desirable 
and more permanent. It will offer a 
strong inducement to any good printer 
who is not already in the union; and, by 
reason of forfeiture thru lapse, it will 
discourage any dereliction from member- 
ship. In short, the pension idea is a 
good thing, not only for the individual, 
but for the union. 

In this country, then, under especially 
favoring conditions, the International 
Typographical Union is about to start 
out as the pioneer in the old-age pension 
movement. Should it succeed, the cigar- 
makers’ organization is likely soon to 
follow. 


Everett, Mass. 
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The Spirit of. American Govern- 
. ment 


It is refreshing to find amid the arid 
compilations and inconsequential man- 
uals on American Government that pour 
forth annually from the press a volume 
that is well written, vigorous and high- 
ly contentious in a scholarly fashion.* 
Moreover, it is encouraging to find a 
professor who does not find it hazardous 
to entertain not merely opinions, but 
positive convictions matured in the con- 
templation of both primary materials 
and the political philosophy of unques- 
tioned masters. Tho highly contro- 
versial and severely critical, Professor 
Smith’s little volume is to be commended 
especially to those who have never con- 
sidered the psychological and economic 
foundations upon which our institutions 
rest. 

The author’s thesis is a simple one: 
the Constitution of the United States was 
formulated by men inherently opposed 
to democracy, it deliberately places ob- 
structions in the way of majority rule, 
its system of checks and balances de- 
stroys responsibility, and its structure 
very largely answerable for the so-called 
evils of democracy. 

This thesis is sustained by a lengthy 
and well-documented historical and legal 
argument, for Professor Smith is a stu- 
dent of history and political science and 
a lawyer besides. The -thread of the 
argument ‘may be briefly summarized. 
American government is grounded in 
eighteenth century undemocratic ideas— 
the democratic fervor of the revolution- 
ary days having subsided before a con- 
servative reaction directed by what 
President Woodrow Wilson designated 
as “a strong and intelligent class, pos- 
sessed of unity and informed by a con- 
scious solidarity of material interests.” 
The amendment clause of the Constitu- 
tion was deliberately designed to protect 
the interests of the ruling minority 
against innovation. The Supreme Court, 

“Tue Spirit or AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By J. 


Allen Smith. 409 pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 





with its power to annul legislation and 
govern by injunction: 

“was designed as a check, not upon an irre- 
sponsible executive as was the case in Eng- 
land, but upon the people themselves. Its aim 
was not to,increase but diminish popular con- 
trol over the government. Hence, tho pro- 
fessing to follow the English .model, the 
framers of the Constitution as a matter of 
fact rejected it. They not only gave the Fed- 
eral judges a life tenure, but they made that 
unqualified and absolute, the power which Par- 
liament had to demand the removal of the 
judges being carefully withheld from the 
American Congress.” 

The system of checks and balances 
and division of powers, which originated 
in semi-monarchical political arrange- 
ments, belongs to an outworn stage of 
political evolution, since the whole mod- 
ern tendency is to establish unlimited but 
responsible governments. To the con- 
stitutional checks on democracy Pro- 
fessor Smith adds those imposed by the 
development of the Congressional com- 
mittee system and the _ irresponsible 
party organization. This system of 
checks, balances and irresponsibility ob- 
tains likewise in State and municipal 
governments, with undemocratic and 
corrupt results. 

In short, the author agrees with con- 
clusions set forth by Professor Goodnow 
in his “Politics and Administration,” 
but is more drastic in his proposals for 
reform. He advocates the straightfor- 
ward democratization of our govern- 
ment—a thing which Professor Good- 
now refused to regard as within the 
realm of practical politics. But Pro- 
fessor Smith does not propose or deem 
feasible any very immediate far-reach- 
ing changes ; he advocates begining with 
State governments in the direction indi- 
cated by Oregon in the Direct Primary 
law of 1904 controlling elections to the 
United States Senate. 

a 
Barbary Sheep 

Mr. HIcHENs’s admirers were disap- 
pointed last year in his “Call of the 
Blood.” ‘Despite the praise of many 
critics we felt that it was merely a fash- 
jonable story which lacked those elements 
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of strange power and fascination that 
distinguished “The Garden of Allah.” 
But now once more the desert furnishes 
the sheet music for his passion song, as 
the characters in the book furnish the 
words.* The title has about the same 
relation to the story that Owen Wister’s 
“Lady Baltimore” had to his late tale of 
old Charleston. It refers to the kind 
of game Sir Claude Wyverne went to 
shoot while Lady Kitty, his wife, re- 
mained at E] Akbara, the inn at the gates 
of the great desert. Sir Claude was of that 
red and blond type peculiarly English, 
large and dull and kind, with an awk- 
ward streak of fat thoro British refine- 
ment in him which made thin feline races 
like the Arabs obnoxious to him on the 
same principle that a terrier is never at- 
tractive to a bull pup. With him taste 
was a trait, not a culture. With Lady 
Kitty, however, the reverse was true. 
Her traits were not national, but femi- 
nine. She was capricious, a follower of 
fancies and fashions. Therefore she fol- 
lows the young Arab officer who happens 
also to be at E! Akbara beyond the wall 
into the desert while her husband sleeps 
and dreams of Barbary sheep. She was 
simply the little pattern plate upon which 
the desert scrawled a fleeting, ferocious 
image of itself. 


Most authors use the scene in which 
their story is laid merely to produce the 
illusion of locality and reality, but both 
Mr. Hichens and Mr.: Phillpotts differ 
as much from the rest in this particular 
as they differ from one another. The 
latter empoys the Dartmoor merely in the 
guise of fate, which overtakes and over- 
awes his men and women. They are the 
helpless victims upon whom the terrible 
scenery works despair and remorse and 
madness. Passion is always a-sorrowful 
rather than a fiercely natural experience. 
But in Mr. Hichens’s stories the desert 
is the dominant inspiration. Every man 
who walks in it becomes its monochrome 
in so far as he is capable of receiving 
impressions. It fires the blood and fas- 
cinates rather than terrifies. The long 
thirst of it is expressed in the famine 
souls of the natives, its spirit leaps forth 
in their lust and greed. And so what 
some call Hichens’s “wonderful atmos- 


“*Barsary Suzer. By Robert Hichens, New York: 
Harper Brothers. $1.50. 


phere of the desert” became the at- 
mosphere of the human mind. there, a 
strange luminosity, as if beneath the 
soul’s opal surface every evil desire 
burned in prism flames. Therefore if 
the reader wishes to understand the 
desert, he will attend not so much to the 
descriptions of it given in this book, but 
he will study the character of the Arai 
officer of the Spahis, who is at once Lady 
Kitty’s lover and her robber. A slim, 
beautiful heathen, with the instincts of a 
bird of prey; a tongue of fire shot out of 
the livid heat of the desert to devour and 
to destroy—a wonderful creation won- 
derfully purtrayed in this story. 


st 
Luke the Physician 


ProressoR Harnack’s Lukas der 
Arst* is one of the most important con- 
tributions to the study of the New Testa- 
ment made in recent years, and English 
readers are fortunate to have it in hand 
so promptly in a reliable translation. 
German opinion of recent years has been 
decidedly against the Lukan authorship 
of both the Acts and the Third Gospel. 
Among the eminent students who have 
advanced cogent reasons against the 
traditional opinion are Holtzmann, Weiz- 
sacker, Wendt, Pfleiderer, Von Soden, 
Clemen and Jiilicher. Professor Har- 
nack is in general critical sympathy with 
these scholars, yet no doughty champion 
of the opinions of the fathers argues 
more eagerly and keenly for the authen- 
ticity of the books in question than the 
leader of German liberal Protestants. 
His argument is chiefly philological. 
By painstaking examination of vocabul- 
ary and style, occupying with dry detail 
the larger part of the volume, he seeks to 
prove that the author of the “we-sec- 
tions” is the author of the entire work, 
including the gospel, and that the tradi- 
tion which ascribes the’ treatise as a 
whole to the physician who accompanied 
Paul, is entirely worthy of credence. 
The assertion that the language of both 
Gospel and Acts betrays the hand of one 
familiar with Greek medicine is not new, 
but never before has the argument re- 





*LuKe, THE Puysician, THE AUTHOR OF THE THIRD 
GosPEL AND THE Acts oF THE ApostLEs. By Adeol/ 
Harnack. Translated by the yey, J. R. Wilkinson, 
M. A.; males by the Rev. W. Morrison, LL.D 


New York: G. P, Putnam’s ) "$1. -50. 














ceived such skilful treatment. It appears 
to be very strong, yet the suspicion which 
always attaches to such minute technical 
investigations is not unfounded. 

In some quarters Harnack’s views 
have been heralded as a triumph for con- 
servative criticism. This is a mistake. 
To be sure he defends the traditional 
opinion as to the authorship, but no tradi- 
tionalist will find much comfort in his 
characterization of Luke as an historian. 
He accuses Luke of colossal credulity, 
theological superficiality and Greek fond- 
ness for fabulating. He declares that 
Luke misrepresents the facts as to the 
friendliness of the Roman government 
toward the new religion, and in particu- 
lar as to the attitude of Pilate. He 
agrees with Weizsacker and other his- 
torians who find the early chapters of 
Acts, and the account of the Apostolic 
Council in Jerusalem, very unreliable 
and misleading. At most he has saved 
the name of the author: it would not ap- 
pear that he has endeavored to save very 
much. beside. 

By thoro criticism of the Acts of the 
Apostles and by exhaustive study of the 
letters of Paul, recent scholars. have 
worked out a conception of the real 
course of things in the Apostolic Age 
and of the true greatness of Paul which 
is far in advance of the notions which 
obtained when the Acts and the Epistles 
were placed side by side as authorities of 
equal weight. Professor Harnack would 
be the last to discard as valueless the 
newer views of Apostolic history, and 
any persons who note merely his defense 
of the traditional authorship, and con- 
clude therefore that recent students have 
been largely in error, will make a sad 
and needless blunder. 

There is one matter of great impor- 
tance in which Professor Harnack has 
earned the gratitude of all students of 
the New Testament. He has shown that 
the third gospel, unquestionably written 
by a Greek, and the farthest removed 
from Palestine of all the evangelic nar- 
ratives, nevertheless holds firmly to the 
tradition which grew up on the soil 
where Jesus lived and taught, and there- 
fore that the canonical gospels, while 
written for the edification of the Church 
and therefore subject to historical criti- 
cism, are nevertheless products of a life 
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and belief which unquestionably had its 
source in the founder of Christianity 
himself. The criticism, that is the care- 
ful examination and estimation, of the 
gospels is seen to be more imperative 
with the lapse of time, but all the more 
certain and established is the substratum 
of fact when criticism has done its work. 


es 
The Opening of China 


Biessep be the interpreters of the 
West to the East and of the Orient to the 
Occident! Their work is great and the 
need pressing. For consummation of so 
great a task, the views of many men of 
many minds, and the setting forth both 
of things permanent and things changing 
are necessary. Dr. Paul Carus, editor of 
the Open Court, in an indexed and well- 
illustrated volume of nearly 200 pages, 
packed with the fruits of wise research, 
attractively set forth, presents a mosaic 
picture of the Chinese mind and civiliza- 
tion.. He treats of elements, structures, 
products and problems; of script, occult- 
ism, of the throneless king, Confucius, 
and his empire—filial piety. He furnishes 
also an illuminating chapter on the 
zodiacs of different nations. Without 
sympathy with the missionaries or with 
Christianity, he yet points out for un- 
wise propagandists a more excellent way 
—fulfilment, not destruction. In his sec- 
ond book, the illustrations, being entirely 
by Chinese artists, afford suggestive 
comparison with that subjective interpre- 
tation of China which Western pictures 
give. The whole volume is marrowy, re- 
warding and astonishingly cheap. 

Mr. Soothill, a veteran missionary at 
Wen Chow, China, already known as a 
scholar and translator of the New 
Testament, presents an animated picture 
of actual missionary work and _ life, 
touching almost every phase of it.’. Un- 
ripe greenness, mature tact and master- 
ful experiences are pictured freely. He 
tells good sfories at his own expense. 
His book is vigorously informative, shot 
thru and thru with human interest, and 
made attractive with wit and humor. It 





sition of the Main 
hinese World Concep- 
75, cents. 
ublish- 


1Cuinese THoucut: An Ex 
Characteristic Features of the 
tion; $1.00. CHinese LIFE AND Pog 
By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court 
ing Company. 

2A Typicat Mission 1n Cuina. By W. E. Soothili. 


$1.50. 


New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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has in rich measure the fascination of 
personal adventure, besides bearing on 
every page the mark of a cultured and 
broad-minded man. 

When we pick up a book on China by 
Dr. Arthur Smith we know we are going 
to laugh, perhaps cry, but certainly see 
ourselves as the Chinese see us. To this 
Yankee author an American is almost as 
funny in his “intelligent ignorance” of 
China as the interior Chinaman is in his 
“unintelligent ignorance” of the great 
American nation. We have here’ in 
brief space a vivid picture of old but 
rapidly changing conditions and rela- 
tions. We learn what railways are in 
operation and where; the status of pres- 
ent-day native journalism, which shows 
vast improvement during a decade; and 
realize our shameful maltreatment of 
some Oriental gentlemen, and the gross 
neglect of our opportunities for com- 
merce. Our pride warms as we learn 
what American missionaries have done 
in paying back, in part, the enormous 
debt of Occidental obligation to those 
people and their ancient society, from 
which we have long ago and thru the 
ages borrowed so much. 

Mr. Speicher’s lectures on practical 
missionary work in China delivered at 
the Theological Seminary of Colgate 
University* were well worth bringing out 
in permanent form, because they give 
good pictures of present conditions at 
Kityang and the South China field gen- 
erally, and are full of sane advice on 
what kind of missionary the country 
needs and what kind of training the mis- 
sionary needs. The chapter on demon- 
ology contains some interesting illustra- 
tions of the contagiousness of supersti- 
tion similar to those we published a few 
months ago from Korea. 

While John Griffith’ sets forth the en- 
thusiasm and optimism of a gifted mis- 
sionary working under nineteenth - cen- 
tury conditions, its real value lies in the 
fact that it gives the evolution of mis- 
sion methods under exterritorialty. The 
book is one of the best ever written for 


By Arthur H. Smith. 
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its frank portrayal of the ups and downs 
of a great missionary’s aggressive work 
and his boundless hope for China. But 
nearly every chapter shows how difficult 
it is for the best of missionaries to do 
Christ’s work of love under exterritorial 
conditions. For the missionary belongs 
to a conquering race and has the habit 
of regarding the people as_ inferior. 
From first to last the natives are 
This word disfigures every 
section of this otherwise splendid book, 
and naturally leads to such expressions 
as “the moral rottenness of the Chinese” 
and “the most proud, superstitious and 
godless people of the human race,” with 
the inevitable result that such great 
moral forces as ancestor worship and 
Confucianism, which have built up and 
conserved the greatest nation of history, 
are treated as obstacles to Christianity 
instead of preparations for it. All the 
same this great man grows and expands 
until he clearly sees what must be the 
characteristics of twentieth-century mis- 
sions, “not hard theological views and 
dogmas,” but the full recognition of the 
great preparation God has made for mis- 
sion work. There is no finer passage in 
the book than this: “I used to think of 
the missionary going and taking the 
Holy Spirit with him. Now I think of 
the Holy Spirit as always there and in- 
viting the missionary to come and work 
with Him.” 
& 
Bar—2o. By Clarence Mulford. New York: 
The Outing Publishing Co. $1.50. 

This story purports to be “the record 
of certain happenings that occurred in 
the otherwise peaceful lives of one Hop- 
along Cassidy and his companions on the 
range. The scenes are laid along the 
borders of Texas and New Mexico and 
in the town of Buckskin, which claimed 
two hundred inhabitants, only because 
every man in it had one or more aliases 
and insisted upon having all of them 
recorded in the census report. The time 
was some thirty years ago, when the 
cowboy became a sort of typical Western 
character, a careering figure of raw ele- 
mental manhood riding at full speed in a 
cloud of alkali dust, whirling a lasso in 
one hand and flourishing a pistol in the 
other. According to Mr. Mulford, he 
measured every man’s talents with his 
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rifle and counted courage the greatest 
of all virtues. He was not ethical, but 
he was stimulating. And we are greatly 
indebted to the author of Bar-2o for re- 
calling him to memory in this delightful 
one dollar and a half “dime” novel. 


Js 


The Last of the Ro Stuarts. Henry 
Stuart, Cardinal Duke of York. By 
Herbert M. Vaughan, B. A. Pp. xix, joo. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 


All Mr. Vaughan’s loyal efforts to 
place Henry Stuart in the best possible 
light can scarcely suffice to remove the 
impression that tho the last of the Stuarts 
was shrewd enough to see the way thru 
the Church to wealth and certain dignity, 
he was not blessed with brilliant intelli- 
gence. The younger brother of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, tho he took the title of 
Henry IX on the death of “Charles III,” 
never set foot on English soil. When 


Prince Charles was in Scotland in 1745 
and 1746, Prince Henry went as far as 
Dunkirk, where he remained for some 
months waiting for Louis XV to fulfil 
his promise of sending an expedition to 


aid the Jacobite cause. This was the 
most he ever undertook toward the re- 
covery of the throne of England for the 
Stuarts, and from France he made his 
way back to Rome to enter the Church, 
and at twenty-two to have conferred on 
him the red hat of a cardinal, by this 
action putting an absolutely insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of his ever 
attaining royal dignity in England, 
where the very idea of having a Roman 
Catholic churchman on the throne would 
have been inconceivable. Mr. Vaughan 
is a warm partisan of the Stuart cause, 
and his pages bristle with titles which 
have an unfamiliar ring to readers who 
are not of the Stuart cult. James III 
and Queen Clementina, Charles III and 
Queen Louise, and Henry IX are all un- 
known to ordinary British histories; but 
in the case of the Cardinal Duke, whose 
title of Duke of York has for some rea- 
son been much more generally conceded 
in England than most of the titles as- 
sumed by the Stuart family, one is in- 
clined indulgently to grant the empty 
dignity which never disturbed the peace- 
ful slumbers of an English Prime Min- 
ister or a Secretary of War. Much good 
and careful work has gone into Mr. 
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Vaughan’s history of the Cardinal Duke 
of York, and the book is of value as 
rounding out the literature of the Stuart 
family. The references. in Mr. 
Vaughan’s footnotes are curiously in- 
definite, and consequently lose much of 
their value and usefulness. To refer a 
reader to the Historial Manuscripts Com- 
mission Reports, without any indication 
of the date or number of the report, or 
the page where the reference may be 
found, can only be considered by the his- 
torical student either as a practical joke 
or an insult. 
& 

The Events Man. By Richard Barry. New 

York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. $1.25. 

Loaded to the muzzle with twentieth- 
century vulgarity and slang, suggesting 
all thru the scare heads and screamers 
over the columns of sensational newspa- 
pers is this lively account of “the adven- 
tures of Stanley Washburne, American 
war correspondent,” and writer of cable 
news for a syndicate of the chief Amer- 
ican dailies, on the despatch boat 
“Fawan” (Good Luck), in the spring 
of 1904. Mostly told in monolog, the 
story is rich or tiresome in detail, ac- 
cording to taste, but is an exciting pic- 
ture. of conditions in war time on the 
water around Port Arthur. It is, more- 
over, quite as truthful as some famous 
correspondence of alleged “eye wit- 
nesses” of which we could tell. A good 
story told in rough-and-ready style. 


& 


A History of the United States and Its 
People From Their Earliest Records to 
the Present Time. By Elroy McKendree 
Avery. In fifteen volumes. Volume III. 
Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany. 

In the third volume of Avery’s sump- 
tuous and monumental history of the 
United States the narrative is carried 
from the founding of the Carolinas to 
1745. The volume has the same general 
characteristics as its predecessors. Its 
typography is beyond criticism. Its maps 
are many, accurate and beautiful. Its 
facsimiles, photographs and miscellane- 
ous illustrations have been selected and 
produced with -a degree of scholarly 
and artistic ability rarely shown in 
American historical publications. It is 
only with the text that we can take ex- 
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ception, and here, tho we are in some 
doubt, we are inclined not to be disap- 
pointed. The years in question were 
those in which the American colonies 
first came to have a regular and settled 
life. The romantic fascination of “first 
landings” had gone, while no national 
consciousness had as yet appeared. They 
were years in which England, newly sup- 
plied with a royal house and a constitu- 
tional contract, undertook to erect a code 
of law and a system of administration 
for the colonies over seas. The best his- 
torical opinion is still in doubt as to the 
relation between that legal structure and 
the facts of colonial administration and 
life ; whether it really describes the colo- 
nial situation, or whether it was not en- 
forced and without active relation there- 
to. Mr. Avery has written only a fair 
history of his period. Its great difficul- 
ties, and the fact that no clear analysis 
of it is generally accepted, lead us to be 
lenient in our judgment of the text. But 
we are acutely conscious of its uneven 
character. At times there is revealed, 


often in opening and closing paragraphs, 


a knack of rapid and effective descrip- 
tion. But the body of the chapter is 
liable to be disjointed and unimportant. 
The work lacks conscious certainty of 
judgment, and too often seems to be im- 
partial from caution rather than convic- 
tion. We are far from content with this 
book as a description of American colo- 
nial life during the years 1660-1745, but 
we believe that it is, among popular his- 
tories now available, probably the best. 
& 


By James B. Connolly. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Crested Seas. 
New York: 


$1.50. 

The publication of a fourth volume of 
stories by James B. Connolly will bring 
joy to all true lovers of the sea and to 
all who are interested in the routine and 
romance of life of a Gloucester fisher- 
man. The present collection consists of 
stories published in various magazines, 
one, “The Illimitable Senses,” appearing 
in the current Harper’s. Many of the 
old characters of his previous books ap- 
pear in new roles and scenes: Martin 
Carr, the good-natured veteran ; Tommie 
Clancy, the reckless sail carrier; Dan 
Coleman, the soft - hearted skipper, and 
such familiar hands as Peter Kane, Sam 
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Leary and Eddie Foy. Toa farmer who 
has never seen the ocean these -stories 
would be full of interest, but to one who 
knows a seine-heaver from a bite-passer, 
who realizes what it is to carry full sail 
when the water stands to the helmsman’s 
waist, and has himself heard the rattle 
of reef points on a tautened sail and 
the groaning of riggings under a press 
of canvas, these tales of the sea weave a 
spell that is difficult to throw off for 
some time. The romance of a sailor’s 
life is not a new theme, but Connolly has 
lived and talked with these rough men of 
the Banks, and has discovered the softer, 
sweeter side of their lives. In fact, there 
is nothing of rollicking humor in the 
book. A few stories have a little humor 
introduced, but the general theme of the 
book is the eternal battle with the ele- 
ments, of men frozen to death in open 
dories, drowned in attempted rescues, or 
of whole ships’ companies lost in a win- 
ter gale. To stand by a shipmate to the 
last extremity is their law as well as their 
faith. The influence of home on the fish- 
erman’s life at sea we hope is not ideal- 
ized in the last story, and perhaps the best 
of the book, “The Magnetic Hearth.” 


& 


The Seignorial System. in Canada. A Study 
in French Colonial Policy. By William 
Bennett Munro. (Harvard Historical 
Studies, Vol. xiii). New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The custom of Harvard University in 
publishing only the most important of 
its doctor’s dissertations in history pro- 
duces its good fruit in Professor Munro’s 
volume on French-Canadian government 
which is now before us. The attempt of 
France to adapt to American conditions 
the seignorial phases of the feudalism 
which was already fast becoming obso- 
lete in the mother country has never had 
its careful historian. In the “imperish- 
able volumes” of Parkman, to which our 
present author constantly refers, is still 
to be found “the most faithful portrayal 
of the whole political, social and eco- 
nomic organization of New France.” But 
Parkman’s purpose was not technical ; 
materials to which he had no access are 
now available; and a growing interest in 
institutional history has provided a sym- 
pathetic audience for such a study as 
this. Beginning with an introductory 
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chapter on the European background of 

French colonization, Dr. Munro traces 

the history of the seignorial grants from 

1598 to 1760. After this, with the elab- 

orate critical apparatus and bibliography 

of the “scientific historian,” he describes 
the relations of the seignior to his supe- 
riors and his dependents, and the fiscal 
and religious systems of New France. 

He concludes with chapters on British 

Canada which strengthen our growing 

conviction that the American revolution- 

ists were uninformed when they made 
the famous Quebec Act a chief grievance 
against Great Britain. For the student 
of colonial history this book offers a val- 
uable sidelight ; for the Canadian student 
its direct value must be great. It will 
be long before the work has to be done 
again. 

& 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip 
Schaff. Vol. V, Part I: The Middle 
Ages, from Gregory VII, 1049, to Boni- 
face VIII, 1204. By David S. Schaff, 
D.D. New York: Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.25. 

The late Prof. Philip Schaff wrote a 
small library of books in English and 
German on various topics of Church his- 
tory, some of them small and of 
ephemeral interest, but others, such as 
his “Creeds of Christendom,” standard 
and invaluable works of reference and 
interpretation. He was a man of pro- 
digious industry, accurate and extensive 
scholarship, widest tolerance and warm 
Christian heart. He was not a great 
critic nor a great philosopher. His books 
were encyclopedic, distinguished for 
abundance of fact and exactness of in- 
formation rather than for illuminating 
analysis of great movements and leaders. 
He did not formulate new judgments of 
the men and events of the past, but he 
selected the best of the judgments 
wrought by -others with exhaustive 
knowledge and unfailing commonsense. 
The faculty of the University of Berlin 
pronounced his Church History the most 
notable monument of universal historical 
learning produced by the school of 
Neander, and in this happy phrase they 
both bestowed high compliment and told 
the truth concerning Dr. Schaff’s limita- 
tions. For he remained always of the 
school of Neander: the methods and 
ideals of the newer science of history 


never really took possession of him. His 
son, now Professor of Church History in 
the Western Theological Seminary of 
Allegheny, abides devoutly in the same 
school. In the pious task of completing 
the History of the Christian Church by 
supplying a record of the period from 
Gregory the Great to the Reformation, 
the son has written very much such a 
volume as the father would have pro- 
duced. There is the same wealth of fact 
and caution of opinion, the same mild 
Protestant prejudice, the same lively 
characterization with parallels from all 
ages the sun has seen. Bibliographical 
references are full and comments are dis- 
cerning. Perhaps there is no history of 
the Church, at least in English, which 
can quite take its place for fulness of in- 
formation and cautious fairness of opin- 
ion. General libraries, as well as those 
of ministers and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, will find the work invaluable for 
reference. The period of the present 
volume is that of the papal theocracy and 
the scholastic theology, the Bliithezeit of 
Catholicism, when it would hardly do to 
laugh in one’s sleeve at an encyclical. It 
was the time also of the rise of the wuni- 
versities, of the enthusiasm of the 
crusades, and of the noblest development 
of Church architecture. The coming 
historian who writes a really great his- 
tory of this period will find the ground 
well broken by this honorable endeavor 
of a son to complete a father’s unfinished 
task. 
ad 


Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. By 
Mrs. J. R. Green. Two Volumes in One. 
Pp. xvi, 441; vii, 476. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

So much has appeared on English me- 
dieval life and local government since 
Mrs. John Richard Green published the 
first edition of her Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century, in 1894, that it is 
now somewhat difficult to appraise at its 
full value this pioneer work. Yet Mrs. 
Green’s book is still the standard on the 
subject which she has made her own. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb begin nearly 
three centuries later in their great work 
on local government, of which as yet 
only the first volume has been published. 
Miss Mary Bateson, in her “Medieval 
England,” scarcely touches the fifteenth 
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century, and, moreover, she is not spe- 

cially concerned with life in the towns. 

Neither Vinogradoff nor Frederic See- 

bohm is specially concerned with town 

life, and the manors and manorial rec- 

‘ords have attracted more attention than 

has been devoted to the boroughs. Since 

the appearance of Mrs. Green’s book, 

Messrs. Redlich and Hirst have publish- 

ed their two volumes on “Local Govern- 

ment in England”; but they are little 
concerned with the older history of bor- 
ough government, and monographs on 
individua} towns cannot take the place of 
more generalized history, because in 
Engiand there was never any uniformity 
in the charters, the constitution or the 
powers of the towns and cities. During 
the thirteen years that have elapsed since 
the first publication of Mrs. Green’s 
book it has been twice reprinted, and 

Mrs. Green is certainly to be congratu- 

lated on the new edition in its present 

compact and convenient form. 
& 

Hampton and Reconstruction. By Edward 
L. Wells. Columbia, S. C.: The State 
Company. $1.50. 

This is a biography of the late Wade 
Hampton, with particular reference to his 
relation to the reconstruction movement. 
The narrative is often rambling and dis- 
jointed; and the tone, while sincere, is 
too partisan for the purpose of history. 
The author is evidently unaware that the 
South brought down upon itself the hor- 
rors of reconstruction by its stubborn 
failure to accept the results of the war 
in its first constitutions. He has some- 
where got the curious information (p. 
70) that the Northern armies were 
“chiefly recruited from foreigners or 
those of near alien descent.” He at- 
tributes the reconstruction acts to the 
malice of Thaddeus Stevens, and that in 
turn to the influence of an alleged negro 
mistress of: Stevens’s. He is entirely 
complacent about the demonstrations of 
the red-shirt bands who swept thru 
South Carolina during the Hampton 
campaign of 1876. All of this is inter- 
esting reading no doubt, but it is hardly 
to be classified as history. Just what the 
author means by referring to the torch- 
light processions once so common in po- 
litical campaigns as “a show” of physical 
force (p. 115) would be hard to say, un- 
less he means to liken such demonstra- 
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tions to those of Hampton’s “red-shirts.” 








The analogy, it may be said in passing, 

is hardly convincing. There is consid- 

erable writing of a rather furious sort 

in the book, anc passages of somewhat 

overstrained rhetoric are not infrequent. 
& 

Uganda to Khartoum. Life and Adventure 
on the Upper Nile. By Albert B. Lloyd. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 

* Mr. Albert B. Lloyd is a_ notable 

hunter and fisherman, an intrepid trav- 

eler, an acute observer, a courteous gen- 

tleman, a wide-minded Christian, and a 

devoted missionary ; but he is not a prac- 

ticed writer. The story of his travels in 

Uganda, and between Uganda and Khar- 

toum, cannot fail to contain much of in- 

terest to all who wish to add to their 
knowledge of the Dark Continent. It is 
full of information both as to the char- 
acter and climate of the country, and the 
habits and customs of its inhabitants; 
and it is written by a man who has a real 
liking for and sympathy with the unde- 
veloped child races of Central Africa. It 
is, however, written without system or 
plan, and is artless and inconsequent in 
its style—sometimes almost ludicrously 
so. Mr. Lloyd’s description of the beau- 
tiful Waki Falls may serve as an exam- 
ple of this unconscious humor. “It was 

a glorious sight,” he writes, “but pitifully 

spoiled by the dead body of a poor fel- 

low, who, no doubt, had fallen over from 
above; so many of earth’s most lovely 
spots are marred by the presence of man. 

“Where every prospect pleases and only 

man is vile.” The book is profusely 

illustrated with pictures, evidently taken 
on the spot with the camera. 
& 

Semiramis. By Edward Peple. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50. 
In his preface the author of this 

novel explains that it, is not his 

purpose to present a series of historical 
facts, but to entertain with a tale of 
ancient loves and wars, a tangle of myth 
and probability. However, whether he 
entertains or exasperates depends upon 
the character of the reader. To one ac- 
quainted with accepted profane and re- 
ligious history the book is, to say the least 
of it, disconcerting. The heroine is 

Queen Semiramis, represented as a cross 

between a Venus and an Amazon, a dove 

and a tiger. And the story is written in 


New York: 
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a kind of delirious prose, that is to say 
it has the rigidity of poetry without its 
grace or high meaning, and the form of 
prose without its flexibility. 


2 
Literary Notes. 


...-The hunter after book bargains will do 
well to refer to the Sales Department Catalog 
of the Tabard Inn Library, Philadelphia, es- 
pecially the list of ‘publishers’ remainders.” 
A book that does not sell as well as its pub- 
lishers expect is not necessarily inferior, quite 
the contrary in many cases. 


...-lvan Somerville & Co. are issu- 
ing some very attractive books this season. 
Une thing that makes for the characteristic 
uitractiveness of their publications lies in the 
artistic printing work lavished upon their out- 
put by the Village Press. In its Day-Dreamer’s 
Harvest, being meditations by Henry Byron, 
for example, the title page is most happily de- 
signed and its balance is especially to be com- 
mended. Mr. Byron has filled his pages with 
wisdom nuggets that makes the book one into 
which to dip at odd moments. 


....The Museum of Fine Arts (Boston) has 
just issued a catalog of its special exhibition 
of Japanese sword guards or tsuba, compris- 
ing about one thousand specimens. The text 
is by Kakuya Okabe, assistant in care of 


metal work at the museum and a pupil of 
Kano-Natsuo, one of the most noted metal 


artists of recent times. The present catalog 
gives first a brief survey of tsuba-making. 
specifying the different periods in which the 
artists worked, the various influences which 
caused new .developments of form and ma- 
terial and the results due to these changes; 
second, the various schools and artists con- 
cerned in tsuba-making, and lastly the mu- 
seum’s exhibition. The whole forms a brief 
but comprehensive handbook. 


....The anecdotal side of stage history is 
being overdone. And writers are making use 
of it for no special purpose: neither to illus- 
trate the actor’s personality, nor to accentuate 
the characteristics of an age. It is disappoint- 
ing to read thru Mr. Fyvie’s volume on 
Comedy Queens of the Georgian Era (Dut- 
ton, $4.00), and to feel that the only result 
has been to learn a deal of scandal. He 
has failed to give us distinct portraitures of 
the twelve women of the stage; he has re- 
peated much detail that is not new, and has 
looked at his “queens” from the standpoint 
of their very common personal existence. 
Actresses of this status are of value only in 
their professional capacity. There are many 
historians who have made use of the same 
material in much more picturesque fashion. 
Wherever you read of the careers of these 
players, however, two facts become apparent: 
as women, they were products of their age 
as well as of their stage; and they attained 
prominence during a period when immorality 
in the green-room was quite as much the 
fault of the outside world as of the world 
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behind the curtain. That is why Garrick had 
to adopt the rule that no outsider, be he 
prince or knight,-was to be admitted on the 
stage. 

& 


Pebbles. 


WITH THE EYES, 


THE girl with beautiful eyes has mere man 
at a tremendous disadvantage.—Somerville 
Journal. 


One SeExToN—Do -you have matins at your 
church ? 

The Other—No, we have oilcloth.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Cuartes LAMB was writing his eulogy on 
roast pig. 

“Of course,” he said, “I don’t mean a young 
pig that has been in cold storage for eleven 
months. Heaven forbid!”’—The Chicago 
Tribune. 


Mavup Muller raked the fragrant sod 
All strewn with yellow golden-rod; 
She loved the blossoms shining bright 
And greeted them with keen delight, 
But by and by she had to sneeze, © 
And after that she’d cough and wheeze, 
She caught hay fever. Now she cries: 
“That golden-rod I just despise.” 
And when to raking hay she goes 
She wears a clothespin on her nose. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 


HOW TO BECOME RICH, 


In order to become rich it is necessary 
merely to follow the perfectly simple proced- 
ure of any king of finance. Thus: 

Borrow ,all the money you can upon the 
property you already own. 

With the money buy more property. 

Combine the two properties, float a loan 
upon them, and with the money buy a third 
property. 

Merge the three properties, use the merger 
as security for a loan, and with the money buy 
another large property. 

Consolidate this with the others, select a 
board of directors, and authorize yourself to 
float twice as much stock as there is. 

Sell this stock, and with the money buy five 
or six more properties. 

Organize a holding company which will 
carry the stocks of all the properties. 

You are now so wealthy and influential 
that you do not need to make any more loans. 

Increase the stock of your properties and 
sell bonds upon them. 

Authorize yourself to buy everything in 
sight with this money. 

Now you will have control of everything; 
also you will have the say-so in any number 
of subsidiary companies and a controlling 
voice in eight or nine insurance companies 
and national banks. 

After this there doesn’t seem to be much 
for you to do except to get the dyspepsia, get 
bald and prattle gently about the excellence 
of moral proverbs.—Life. 
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The New York Street Railway 
Investigation 


At the beginning of 1906, a consolida- 
tion of all the street passenger transpor- 
tation companies in the City of New 
York took place. The Belmont interests, 
owning the profitable subway and ele- 
vated roads, were constrained to unite 
with Mr. Ryan and his associates, who 
owned the surface lines. These latter, 


weighed down by an extraordinary load - 


of overcapitalization, were controlled by 
a labyrinth of corporations, so arranged, 
however, that directing power was con- 
centrated in the hands of a very few men. 
The Belmont interests were forced into 
this merger by ingenious persecution. 
Mr. Quigg has described the process. 
He was the agent of the surface roads 
party for the work, in which great sums 
were expended. The sensational dis- 
coveries made last week by Mr. Ivins for 
the Public Service Commission relate to 
transactions which occurred before the 
merger as well as to others which fol- 
lowed it. They suggest a prompt appeal 
to the grand jury, which, fortunately, is 
now in session. 

Anthony N. Brady, well known in con- 
nection with street railway companies 
and other public service corporations, 
had gained possession of the franchise 
(unused) for a short street railway 
across the lower part of Manhattan 
Island in the neighborhood of Wall and 
Cortlandt streets. This he sold, in 1902, 
to the Metropolitan Securities Company 
(one of the surface corporations) for 
about .$250,000, receiving in payment 
$965,607, with the understanding that he 
should distribute the excess as follows: 
to Thomas F. Ryan, Thomas Dolan, W. 
L. Elkins, William C. Whitney and P. A. 
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B. Widener, $111,652 each; to the 
brokerage firm of Moore & Schley, 
$134,028. These payments he made. 
The franchise has not been utilized, but 
the property has been carried as an asset 
at $965,607. Whitney and Elkins are 
dead. Dolan, Widener and a representa- 
tive of the Elkins estate now say that 
the three payments in which they were 
interested were received on account of 
loans made to Whitney. This does not 
account for the payment to Whitney him- 
self, and as an explanation it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Curious rumors as 
to this distribution are in circulation. 

It does not appear that the corporate 
capitalization was increased by this trans- 
action. Most of the water (except the 
$108,000,000 added at the time of the 
merger), had been injected into the sur- 
face road corporations at an earlier date. 
It is asserted that nearly $40,000,000 of 
it was accounted for by the acquisition 
of five street car lines thru the agency of 
a syndicate. For one of these the syndi- 
cate paid $25,000, and then “put it in” 
for the comfortable consideration of 
stock and bonds having a marketable 
value of $5,500,000. Another, represent- 
ing a cost price of $100,000, was “put in” 
at $3,700,000. Upon a third $450,000 
was expended in construction, : 1 for 
this there was received $11,000,000 in 
securities. A list of the five shows a 
syndicate expenditure of less than $2,- 
250,000, for which there was received 
securities having a par value of $22,000,- 
ooo and a market value of $41,700,000. 
Thus was the capitalization of the sur- 
face roads swollen, to the profit of the 
speculators, who, it is understood, speed- 
ily sold their holdings at the high prices 
then prevailing. The two leading sur- 
face corporations are now bankrupt'and 
in the hands of receivers. When one 
considers the operations of the syndicate 


or group, the private profits of them, 


and the burdensome load of capi- 
talization thus created, it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the surface 
traffic would afford large profits to an 
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honest operating company, if conducted 
-on a basis of 3-cent fares and universal 
transfers. 

John B. McDonald built the present 
subway. He then deserted Belmont and 
went over to the Ryan surface company, 
interesting himself in that company’s 
project for constructing a system of ad- 
ditional subways, between which and the 
surface iines there should be free trans- 
fers. Then came the merger, for the 
accomplishment of which Quigg, the “ac- 
celerator” of public opinion, had labored 
so diligently. Additional subways were 
no longer wanted. Competition had been 
suppressed. But McDonald had a con- 
tract, and it was necessary to satisfy him. 
Therefore the consolidated interests paid 
him $250,000 at once and agreed to pay 
him $50,000 annually for five years. 
Thus the merger appears to have de- 
prived the people of transportation facili- 
ties which they needed then and for 
which there is a much greater demand 
now. 

The books of the surface companies, 
for a period of eleven years, have been 


destréyed, but those of the consolidated 
interests show many payments made 
without due authority. Some of these 
are not explained. Of $300,000 received 
by President Vreeland for expenses, 


$185,000 is not accounted for. There 
are fees for political lawyers, and a loan 
of $25,000 to the editor of a Tammany 
newspaper, now defunct. When the Na- 
tional Civic Federation undertook a 
thoro investigation concerning the merits 
and disadvantages of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities, it. was estimated 
that the cost of it would be about $90,- 
000. The president of the Federation, 
Mr. Belmont, agreed to be responsible 
for the needed sum, altho it was expected 
that a large part of it would be supplied 
by contributors. It now appears that he 
obtained from Mr. Ryan a guarantee for 
$20,000, and that $15,000 of this was paid 
by the Metropolitan Securities Company, 
a financing corporation representing the 
surface road interests. In a letter call- 
ing for the third $5,000, Mr. Belmont re- 
marked that the report of the investiga- 
tors would soon be made known, and that 
the work, so far as he could learn, was 
“very satisfactory.” It will be recalled 
that the expert investigators, ten of 
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whom inspected municipal public utilities 
abroad, did not agree in their conclusions, 
altho a majority held that public utilities, 
whether in public or in private hands, 
“are best conducted under a system of 
legalized and regulated monopoly.” 

The money paid by the Metropolitan 
Securities Company, upon what Mr. Bel- 
mont called “Mr. Ryan’s guarantee,” ap- 
pears to have been taken from corporate 
funds without due authority. For this 
the men who paid it may deserve cen- 
sure or something more severe, but we 
cannot see that the Civic Federation’s in- 
vestigators were at fault. There is no in- 
dication that the conduct or conclusions 
of any one of them were shaped or af- 
fected by the fact that their expenses 
were paid in part by the street railway 
interests in New York. We do not know 
that they were informed as to this source 
of supply. Even if they were, to those 
who are acquainted with the gentlemen 
the suggestion that they could be moved 
to favor private ownership by such con- 
tributions from a private monopoly is ab- 
surd. At least a part of the sum thus 
guaranteed will be returned out of the 
money received for copies of the investi- 
gators’ elaborate report. 

The investigation is not finished. For 
some acts of the companies and their offi- 
cers and controlling financiers which 
now appear to have been wicked and 
criminal there may yet be offered an ex- 
planation that will place them in a better 
light. ‘or others there can be no rea- 
sonable defense. The prospect now is 
that the completed record of this inquiry 
will show a shocking contempt for law 
and good morals on the part of many 
men prominent in American corporation 
finance ; in short, that these men are rob- 
bers and thieves and swindlers whose of- 
fenses differ little in quality from those 
of the Chadwick woman who died last 
week in the penitentiary at Columbus. 

The obvious lesson for New York is 
that strict official regulation, with thoro 
publicity, is needed—such regulation as 
we may expect to have hereafter, under 
the direction of this new Public Service 
Commission, the creation of which the 
street railway companies sought to pre- 
vent. If it be too late to right the 
wrongs of the past, or to send the rascals 
to jail, the people of New York may look 
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forward now to a great improvement in 
the future by means of the authority 
which the new Commission is now begin- 
ning to exercise. 


The Great Business Superstition 


BusINnEss men as a class vaunt them- 
selves above measure upon their prac- 
ticality. They love to jeer at the theorist, 
and to make merry over the “academic 
mind.” There is nothing wrong about 
this, nor even indecent, for that matter; 
it is only amusing, and we suspect that 
the American business man, at least, 
whatever may be true of business men 
elsewhere; is himself aware that it is 
amusing, for American business men 
generally have a sense of humor. 

The merely amusing, however, when 
carelessly handled by such as lack the 
sense of humor, may become injurious. 
It may even become uneconomical, and 
therefore unbusinesslike, and there is a 
point at which, here in America, the busi- 
ness man, in his irreverence for the 
theorist, oversteps the mark. This he 
does when for any reason he gives way 
to that great superstition which his class 
seems curiously unable to shake off, and 
allows himself to believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States makes good 
and bad times, like a medicine man dis- 
pensing weather. 

If the business man could be persuad- 
ed, to give himself up to mere theory for 
a season, his distress could certainly be 
alleviated, if not altogether removed. 
Presidents of the United States have 
been of varying degrees of intelligence 
and strenuousness, but to the eye of 
theory no one of them has as yet had 
the crops, the catch of the fishing fleet, 
the output of the mines, and the balance 
of trade completely in hand. Trifling 
accidents, like untimely frosts and the 
miscalculations of Providence in dis- 
tributing rain and drought, have time 
after time interfered with the best laid 
plan of the White House Wizard to re- 
ward his friends and punish his enemies. 

Apparently, something like this has 
happened this year, for we have read 
with much concern in the October crop 
report that the four chief cereals, corn, 
wheat, oats and barley, are “shy” 105,- 
738,000 bushels by comparison with last 
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year. This shortage, as THe INDE- 
PENDENT pointed out when it was first 
indicated, will inevitably occasion a 
slowing down of our record prosperity 
pace. The farmers will not have so 
much money to spend. The railroads 
will not have so much freight to carry, 
the iron and steel mills will not have 
such large orders for rails and other 
wares. The promoters will not have so 
“easy” in investing public to “work.” 
Stocks will continue to decline. Exports 
will fall off, and, if they do not recover 
beyond present expectation, the balance 
of trade will be against us, and we shall 
presently be exporting gold instead of 
wheat and machinery. 

That a President of the United States 
can disturb “confidence” is not ques- 
tioned. Old King Canute disturbed the 
tide with his broom—to some extent. 
But the assumption that any disturbing 
of confidence which is in the power even 
of an American President can more than 
momentarily check the investment of 
capital when there is capital to invest is 
one which the economic theorist would 
caution the practical business man not to 
make. It is unnecessarily disturbing, in- 
terfering at times with both sleep and di- 
gestion. 

Mr. James J. Hill, for example, has 
been telling the American public that 
railway building in the United States is 
at an end, all because Mr. Roosevelt has 
intimated that he will use his good offices 
to assist railway officials so to observe 
the law of the land that it will not be 
necessary to send them to States’ prison. 
Capital is said to be timid, and Mr. Hill 
has so much capital that he is possibly 
unduly timid: But, on sober second 
thought, he will probably admit that cer- 
tain statistics which he himself has pub- 
lished give ground for hope that things 
are not quite so bad as he apprehends. 

For instance, Mr. Hill says that the 
American railroads are capitalized at 
only $57,000 a mile, and that they do a 
business of 800,000 ton miles per annum, 
while the railroads of England are capi- 
talized at $230,000 per mile and do a 
business of only 500,000 ton miles per 
annum. The mere theorist would cer- 
tainly cheer up on this information, con- 
fidently expecting that when Mr. Hill 
and others find their capital, which the 
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disturbance of confidence has driven into 
hiding, can no longer be stored in the 
distended safe-deposit vaults, it will cer- 
tainly overflow into that obvious vacuum 
which exists between an actual $57,000 
and a possible $230,000 per mile. 

We have called this notion of the 
American business man, that the Presj- 
dent makes good and bad times irre- 
spective of natural conditions, a super- 
stition. It really is such because the 
essence of superstition is a fear of some- 
thing that you can’t find when you look 
where it is. We are sorry to have to 
say all this, because superstition is sup- 
posed to be the proper mental habit of 
children, savages and chorus ladies. 
Business men are not necessarily sav- 
ages ; they don’t like to be thought child- 
like, and they do not consort exclusively 
with chorus ladies. They are, indeed, all 
in all, a superior order of beings, and 
they ought not to be superstitious. It 
would help them, we are sure, if they 
would for a time put by their prejudices 
against the theorist and “the academic 
mind” and take a good nerve - bracing 
course in theoretical political economy. 


& 


Freedom of Advertising 


A HUNDRED years ago newspapers 
used timidly to admit as “paying guests” 
a few notices of stage lines, runaway 


slaves and vendues. These brought with 
them their friends and relatives in in- 
creasing numbers, until now they come 
as near as they dare. to crowding out 
their original hosts, the news and edi- 
torials. As in all cases where one roof 
shelters more than one family, quarrels 
have been common. In some cases the 
boarders secretly or openly run the estab- 
lishment of which they are the support, 
in othersthe hosts maintain more or less 
of their original authority, and some as- 
sume full responsibility for the habits 
and decorum of the boarders and insist 
on their telling the truth and keeping 
all their promises. In the best regulated 
households the boarders have certain 
apartments assigned to them, in which 
they are compelled to stay ; in others they 
are allowed to roam all over, living in 
any room they please. The ethics of the 
relationship is not settled, and all sorts 
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of compromises are in vogue. Our own 
belief is that the boarders ought to be 
strictly segregated and then allowed as 
much freedom and independence as re- 
gard for the general respectability and 
good order of the establishment permits. 

The question has been the subject of 
hot discussion recently owing to the 
sharp attack made by Collier's Weekly 
on religious journals for printing adver- 
tisements of patent medicines and fake 
financial schemes. We heartily com- 
mend Collier's for its exposure of such 
frauds. It is a work that needed doing, 
but required a rare combination of cour- 
age and capital. We also sympathize 
with its altruistic efforts to purge the 
columns of its contemporaries. THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has been as strict as Col- 
lier's in its exclusion of certain kinds of 
advertising. But, like all reformers, Col- 
lier’s goes too far and sets up an ideal 
that it is impracticable to attain and un- 
desirable to approach. It holds Unity 
up to the admiration of the world be- 
cause it announces “We absolutely guar- 
antee all advertisements herein,” and it 
points the finger of scorn at the Living 
Church because it says: “The editors and 
publishers of the Living Church assume 
no responsibility for the assertions of ad- 
vertisers.” 

Now it is not at all obvious that the 
former policy is any more in accordance 
with Christian ethics than the latter. On 
the contrary, the refusal to admit all ad- 
vertisements which the editor did not 
personally approve and endorse would be 
unjust to advertisers and injurious to 
the interests of readers. If generally 
adopted it would very seriously infringe 
on the right of freedom of printing. 
What could a man do under these condi- 
tions when he had invented what he 
thought was the greatest thing in the 
world? He could not found a periodi- 
cal of his own to advertise it, even if he 
could afford it, because our Government 
prohibits this. He could not get access 
to any periodical to tell his tale to the 
people unless he could first persuade the 
editor to take his view of his invention. 
This would be as unjust as it is to pre- 
vent a politician of the opposite party 
from hiring a hall in the town. A man 
has a right to say that his razor, piano or 
typewriter is the cheapest and best, if he 
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believes it, as he generally does, just as 
every editor who amounts to anything 
thinks his magazine is the greatest thing 
in the world. 

Periodicals of general circulation are 
in fact quasi-public institutions like 
hotels, theaters, stores and street cars, 
and as such they are bound to serve all 
comers except for good and sufficient 
reasons. Their public utility is recog- 
nized by law and they receive special 
privileges, practically a Government sub- 
sidy, on account of it. A large part of 
this utility is due to the advertising, 
which often surpasses in extent and 
sometimes, as even editors have to- admit, 
in interest and value the editorial and 
news portion of the periodical. It has 
been held by the courts in the Metcalfe 
case that theater managers have the right 
to exclude any person they choose. 
Doubtless periodical proprietors have the 
same legal right, but in both cases jus- 
tice to the public demands that it should 
_ not be invoked oftener than necessary. 
The reason why advertising has devel- 
oped in this country into an extensive 
and important branch of literature is be- 
cause it has been free from the restric- 
tion which the policy of the paper exer- 
cises over its literary columns. The de- 
partment edited by the people themselves 
has often taught useful lessons of typog- 
raphy and language to the literary pages. 

There is no hypocrisy, inconsistency or 
impropriety in denouncing editorially 
what is recommended in the advertising 
pages. We have not hesitated to contra- 
dict advertisements in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, even by name, whenever we thought 
it our duty. We have a right to the free 
expression of our opinion in the editorial 
columns; the advertiser has the same 
right in the space he has purchased ; both 
being equally subject to the restriction of 
the implied contract with our subscribers 
not to publish anything violently incon- 
sistent with the character of the maga- 
zine or antagonistic to its purposes. The 
best example of the relation that should 
exist between advertiser and editor is the 
book department. A literary editor who 
would hesitate to condemn a poor book 
because it was advertised in the same 
periodical, an advertising manager who 
would refuse an advertisement because it 
eulogized a book condemned on another 








page, and a publisher who would with- 
draw his advertisement because his book 
was harshly criticised, would be rightly 
regarded as very contemptible individu- 
als. 

It is important just now that the real 
rights of the advertiser should be defined 
and insisted upon, because more than the 
commercial question is involved. It is 
becoming the custom to utilize advertis- 
ing space for discussion and personal ap- 
peals, and this should be encoureged. 
Public service corporations, such as elec- 
tric lighting, water supply and street car 
companies, are replying to the attacks 
made upon them in the newspapers by 
publishing “talks to the people” in their 
advertising columns. We believe that 
the printing of such advertisements, con- 
tradictory tho they be to the editoriai 
position, is only fair and does not impair 
the dignity or influence of the paper. A 
Republican paper, for example, should, 
as a matter of common decency and jus- 
tice to its readers, publish the platform 


of the Democratic party and a fair ab- ° 


stract of the arguments supporting it. If 
it does not do this voluntarily, it certainly 
has no right to refuse such matter as an 
advertisement. | ; 


Altruistic Selfishness 


It is a bad thing to have but one baby 
in a house—bad for the baby. He does 
not learn altruism. He does not under- 
stand, as a little child, that he must make 
way for another child, and he gets his 
best lesson when his “nose is put out of 
joint” by the coming of another baby 
for which he must make way. A family 
of children is a school of unselfishness, if 
the mother is a fit teacher. The parents, 
meanwhile, learn to sacrifice, and to care 
second for themselves. The family is a 
little altruistic colony, altruistic within 
itself, but it may be altruistic only within 
its own doors—‘“for us four and no 
more”; selfish outside. The French call 
the English family a selfish unit. 

But the children go to school and soon 
learn a wider social altruism. They are 
loyal to their school and “root” for it, 
and they shout and cheer when the rival 
school is beaten. Perhaps there follows 
the college yell, and with it the narrowed 
altruism of task and sacrifice for a fra- 
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ternity, and bitter rivalry or injury 
directed toward the student outside of its 
membership. 

All along there has been the develop- 
ment of a degree of altruism, a widening 
of affection and self-denial; and it is 
well, even if there has begun to grow up 
with it something more than a lack of 
good will, something of a selfish and 
hostile attitude toward those that are 
without. But this correlative attitude is 
itself not lovely, and yet is praised as a 
part of virtue. Very hard is it to see the 
wrong that stands close to the right. A 
fellowship, or union, is often created of 
those engaged in a certain line of paid 
labor. Its members are pledged to help 
each other. They care for their sick and 
bury their dead. They pension their de- 
crepit comrades. They work together to 
defend their rights and increase their 
privileges and benefits. That is all most 
commendable. It is a beautiful practice 
and example of loving and sacrificing for 
one’s neighbors. Of course, it is the 
neighbors- within the circle, but that is 
much ; it is a good school in which many 
a narrowly selfish man has been broad- 
ened out into an altruism which is thus 
far Christian. The danger is, of course, 
that toward those that are not of the 
membership there may grow up some- 
thing worse than indifference—a real 
hatred, or even actual injury and vio- 
lence. Such cases have often occurred. 
The history of strikes have been full of 
them, directed rancorously against the 
free lances of labor. The simple fact is 
that we have in these cases only limited 
altruism, and beyond the limit it may be 
that we have even hate instead of love; 
as if indifference or hate were the nat- 
ural attitude of human nature, and altru- 
ism had slow growth, and only within 
the bounds of mutual advantage, only 
where the selfishness of a brotherhood 
or fellowship had somehow involved a 
degree of defensive altruism of each 
toward his brother. 

_ We see the same thing in nations. In 
its beautiful aspect of love of country we 
call it patriotism. It is characteristic of 
a large mind, one that has learned to 
look beyond family and clan, and care 
for the whole fatherland. It is a real 
virtue, closely allied to Christianity. The 
man who works or even dies for his 
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country has learned self-sacrifice to the 
limit of its diameter if not to. its broad- 
est circumference. But there are oth- 
ers outside of country, and they should 
be loved, in a less degree, perhaps, than 
one’s own fellow citizens; certainly not 
hated. Here is the conflict of altruistic 
patriotism and selfish patriotism, when, 
in love of country, one indulges sus- 
picion, prejudice, or hate against a 
neighboring people, insults them in voice 
or in the press, calls them by opprobrious 
names, goes proudly to war with them, 
and kills them with all the ingenuity of 
modern science. That is not Christian; 
it is hateful. It is the result of narrow- 
ing one’s altruism. 

Patriotism is not a vice, as certain 
French and German Socialists declare; 
it is a virtue, but.a virtue that may very 
easily degenerate into a most pernicious 
vice. M. Jaurés and his associates have 
not wholly reached their international al- 
truism thru a larger breadth of vision, 
for it has come not by way of patriotism, 
but by the inferior way of class sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless they have crossed 
national borders, and they say it is de- 
testable that brother should fight brother, 
and that no citizen should become a sol- 
dier in war. 

And how about protective tariffs and 
the exclusion laws? Protection is good, 
but wrong and injury toward one’s neigh- 
bor nation is not good. It is fine and 
most admirable in every way for a na- 
tion to benefit its own citizens ; but it must 
always give us pause when a law injures 
the citizens of other nations. A tariff is 
good and necessary; but when the pur- 
pose of the tariff is exclusive, and when 
it helps us by injuring other people, it is 
time to ask the question, “Is this Chris- 
tian?” Can we not have a patriotism 
which shall love our neighbor, which 
shall leap over boundaries, and which can 
adapt, even in its commercial policy, the 
language of the first treaty of the United 
States with Japan, to create “a perfect 
and universal peace, and a sincere and 
cordial amity” ? 

Then there is the race altruism, which 
favors “Anglo-Saxons,” or Caucasians, 
as against brown, yellow and _ black, 
which loves one’s own race and despises 
or hates some or all others. There are in 
this country sections where “dagoes” are 
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shut out of public schools, others where 
Asiatics are set off by themselves, and a 
third of the country where black people 
are excluded by law from the privileges 
of the whites. We are beginning to find 
out that the greatest danger of the cen- 
tury comes from this race hatred or con- 
tempt. It may drive the English out of 
India—we begin to fear it. It makes 
what we call the great yellow peril in the 
East; but what is really the white peril 
of provoking resentment and war by ar- 
rogance and brutality, and of all the vari- 
eties of this narrow territorial or racial 
altruism, with this extra-territorial or 
extra-racial selfishness, there is no coun- 
try that supplies, at home and in its colo- 
nies, so many and virulent illustrations 
as our own. 

May we add that in religion sectarian- 
ism gives another illustration of warm 
altruism within the circle of its denomi- 
national fellowships, and of icy selfish- 
ness and bigotry outside of them. For 
religion fully sanctifies very few people. 
It does not necessarily give a broad love. 
It allows us to talk of our mission, or our 
culture, or our temperament, or of what- 
ever has made our denomination a re- 
ligious club instead of a Church of Christ. 
So we take in some and love and help 
them, and we crowd out or keep out 
others whom we do not love enough to 
take them in as brothers, with all their lit- 
tle differences that separate them from us. 
The very existence of a sect narrower 
than the Church Universal is a confes- 
sion of extra-ecclesiastical ill-will and 
selfishness; for Christians are, as yet, 
most of them, only “called to be saints.” 
When and how shall we learn the breadth 
and the charity of “love for Being in 
General”? 

Js 


The Peace Conference 


Ir is now expected that the Hague 
Conference will end next week. Tho it 
would be premature to pass final judg- 
ment on its work until the full report of 
its actions is available, enough has been 
cabled to this country to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

It is needless to say that the pacifists 
are anything but satisfied with the re- 
sults. Probably their disappointment at 
the fruits of the Conference, judged by 
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what ought to have been done, is not un- 
reasonable. Still, the progress in what 
was done is by no means insignificant, 
and we have no doubt, as time goes on, 
this will be generally realized. Whatever 
blame history may allow to the work 
done and undone at The Hague in 1907, 
it will be found, we think, that the gov- 
ernments behind the delegates should 
bear most of the blame rather than the 
delegates themselves. 

What, then, are the net results of the 
Conference? They are of several kinds: 
First, actual conventions that will be pre- 
sented by the Conference to the govern- 
ments for their approval, so that the ideas 
contained in these conventions may be- 
come at once a part of the law of nations. 
Second, those results show a growing 
sentiment in the official mind, both at 
the Conference and at the various cap- 
itals, in favor of progressive ideas, which 
must await the third or some succeeding 
Conference for general adoption. 

There are other, but less important, re- 
sults, of which may be mentioned the ac- 
ceptance of the Porter proposition, which 
removes from the war area disputed 
money claims, by necessitating arbitration 
of these claims before the use of armed 
forces for their collection; and the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal for the conven- 
ing of the Third Conference within eight 
years from the termination of the Sec- 
ond, coupled with the proposition for the 
assembling of a committee of arrange- 
ments two years before the probable date 
of the Third Conference, for the prepa- 
ration of a plan for its organization and 
procedure, and also a program for its 
discussion. 

If it were not for the proposals of peri- 
odic “self-governing” conferences and a 
Supreme Court of Justice for the world, 
similar to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, these accomplishments 
would have seemed of immense import- 
ance. For the strength of sentiment de- 
veloped at the Conference for these 
other far-reaching propositions (a large 
number of important States having un- 
qualifiedly endorsed periodic self-govern- 
ing Conferences), proves conclusively 
that the proposals which won general ap- 
proval are considerably below the exist- 
ing sentiment of the representatives of 
the leading Powers. 
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Some question arises in regard to the 
exact meaning of the Porter proposition. 
The technical words used are “Contrac- 
tural debts,” but popularly speaking, it 
would be proper to call them “disputed 
money claims.” Claims of this kind ap- 
parently constitute the chief danger of 
war between any European and any 
American State. Therefore, the accept- 
ance of this proposition has reduced this 
danger to a minimum if it has not en- 
tirely destroyed it. At the outset of the 
Conference, there seemed to be very little 
hope of carrying this proposition. But 
it finally passed and has been expressly 
assented to by all the creditor and debtor 
nations represented at the Conference. 
This alone would amply have justified 
the holding of the Conference, as it re- 
moved the greatest danger of war be- 
tween three of the five continents of the 
world. 

Despite the manifest importance of this 
proposition, the arrangement for the 
Third Conference is of even greater 
value. The Americans proposed that 
hereafter all Conferences shall meet 
periodically and that they shall be self- 
governing. In presenting this motion in- 
formally to various delegates, the Ameri- 
cans perhaps over-emphasized the neces- 
sity of having the future Conferences 
“self-governing.” This implied consider- 
able dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the present Conference was con- 
ducted. From this the Europeans real- 
ized that if they approved the American 
proposal as made, Europe would here- 
after be compelled periodically to assem- 
ble in a Conference whose discussions 
would take such wide latitude as goes 
with “freedom of speech” in public as- 
semblies, this being well understood in 
Europe as America’s idea of self-govern- 
ment. Such an assembly would give 
anxious hours to all official Europe, dur- 
ing its whole sitting. Indeed, under 
present conditions in Europe there is 
danger to the peace of the European 
States in every free discussion at such 
Conferences. Because our peculiar sys- 
tem is diametrically opposed to that of 
Europe, our security seems to lie in a 
way which is dangerous to European 
States. The strength of any American 
proposal depends upon opportunity for 
free speech and wide circulation of the 
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reports among the people. On the con- 
trary, the maintaining of Europe’s inter- 
nal peace lies chiefly in keeping public 
discussion within narrow limits. 

So acute is this feeling that there was 
great relief thruout Europe when it was 
learned that Roosevelt had consented 
that the Emperor of Russia might issue 
the invitations to the Conference which 
the European Powers had already agreed 
to attend. This made them sure that the 
Conference would be run by a Russian 
president, on such lines as to keep it 
within the limits necessary for European 
security, and which any fairly informed 
Russian would thoroly understand. 
Despite this delicate situation growing 
out of the different political policies of 
the two continents, the pressure of senti- 
ment for future conferences was so 
strong that the Europeans were com- 
pelled to jockey a little for position. The 
Americans, tho many members of the 
Conference were in favor of their propo- 
sition as originally presented, were in- 
duced to modify it with the view to in- 
suring its unanimous acceptance. 

To the provision for the Third Con- 
ference, unanimous consent was thus se- 
cured without any apparent effort. This- 
was the most important event of the Con- 
ference. As the Second Conference was 
able so easily to make definite and satis- 
factory arrangements for a third, can 
any one doubt that the increased power 
acquired by this idea during the next 
decade will enable the Third Conference 
to arrange for its successor, if not for its 
successors ? 

When voting in favor of the motion 
for the Third Conference, the delegates 
of some of the Powers whose fears were 
awakened at the thought of a “self-gov- 
erning” Conference, declared in open ses- 
sion that the Emperor of Russia, in their 
opinion, had acquired the right to call the 
Third Conference, because of-his having 
called the first and second. In this way 
the Europeans insured that the next Con- 
ference would be conducted according 
to European methods which will take due 
account of European conditions and dan- 
gers. On the other hand, the Americans 
secured definite arrangements. for the 
Third Conference, and developed such 
strength for periodic conferences that the 
advocates of this idea need have no 
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anxiety in regard to its full acceptance at 
no distant time. 

Less than three-quarters of a century 
ago, the chief European governments 
represented at this Conference entered 
into a conspiracy to destroy the idea 
which they themselves have now united 
with the Americans to strengthen by pro- 
viding for the Third Conference. As a 
result of this conspiracy the combined 
military power of Europe was used to re- 
store hereditary government wherever 
popular government was getting a foot- 
hold in Europe, and when this work was 
apparently finished the conspirators con- 
templated the continuance of this work 
in America. The instigator of this con- 
spiracy was the Emperor of Russia, a 
man with whom Nelidoff, the president 
of this Second Conference, was person- 
ally acquainted. 

The contrast between these two facts 
is sufficient to indicate the progress 
which has already been attained and to 
give a slight idea of the possibilities 
which the interval between the adjourn- 
ment of the Second and the convening of 
the Third Conference may bring forth. 


Js 


. The question of approval of 
bi red the Act of Union agreed 

upon at a Council of the 
Congregationalists, United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants some months ago 
has been the chief subject before the 
Congregational National Council held in 
Cleveland, O., last week and this. The 
decision will not be reached before this 
issue reaches our readers. The report 
presented in favor of it was referred to 
a committee of twenty-eight, which held 
eight sessions public to the Council, and 
which were attended by hundreds of the 
members, and the warmest interest was 
shown. While the strongly predominant 
feeling was for union, there were not a 
few voices of hesitation, criticism or 
even opposition. It is amazing that such 
an objection as temperament should be 
raised, as if any denomination ought not 
to be ashamed of itself that was willing 
to withhold fellowship with any who call 
themselves Christians. If Congrega- 
tionalists, or any other denomination, has 
what is called “a mission,” it is not par- 
ticularly for culture, or intellectual out- 
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’ look, but for the Christian outlook, equal- 


ly for city and country, for all conditions 
of society and all styles of thinking and 
feeling and religious expression. Some 
people seem to think that the great mis- 
sion of Congregationalism is to demon- 
strate what they call autonomy, as that 
of the United Brethren and Methodist 
Protestants is to demonstrate connection- 
alism, both important enough, but quite 
in harmony if we call one liberty and the 
other fellowship. The present oppor- 
tunity presents a crisis for the Congrega- 
tionalists more important than any other 
since over a hundred years ago they gave 
over their churches out of New England 
to the Presbyterians, and thus eventually 
created the New School Presbyterian 
Church. To turn down this union is to 
turn down the denomination itself. 
s&s 

Dartmouth’s Athletic 
Committee has dis 
barred twelve of her 
students from taking part in intercol- 
legiate contests during the rest of their 
college course, mainly, it seems, because 
they were found guilty of playing base- 
ball for money during vacation. Why 
would it not be a better plan for 
Dartmouth — having first abolished 
any snap courses she may have— 
to arrange the curriculum so _ that 
every student will be compelled to spend 
at least eight hours a day in study 
and recitations, and then let anybody, 
without regard to previous condition of 
professionalism, represent the college in 
athletic contests? If an occasional 
wicked professional is willing to take 
such studious punishment every day in 
order to play on the team, he is just the 
type of man that our colleges are most in 
need of at the present moment. The 
spectacle of an athletic committee draw- 
ing the line against a man who has been 
admitted by the faculty to the privileges 
of the college is enough to make the 
irreverent smile. 


Professionalism 


& 
Look to New Zealand and 


yes gst Australia if you . want to 

keep abreast of social and 
economic progress. These great states 
of the Antipodes are today doing things 
while the rest of the world is talking; 
and, more to the point, their citizens are 
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prosperous and happy, despite the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation carried on 
against them by thé London Times and 
lesser English and American papers, who 
have done everything possible to create 
an opposite impression. Australia, after 
having surrounded herself with a Chi- 
nese tariff wall, now proposes that some 
of the benefits of this high protective pol- 
icy go to the workers instead of being 
monopolized by the manufacturers. Ac- 
cordingly an excise duty equal to half the 
import duty will be imposed on all colo- 
nial manufactured goods if the condi- 
tions under which these goods are pro- 
duced are unfair to the workers; and a 
board of excise will be created with full 
powers to separate the sheep from the 
goat manufacturers. The result will be 
to crush out employers who do not pay 
trade union wages and recognize trade 
union conditions, or to bring them up to 
that standard. We call this plan to the 
attention of the National Civic Federa- 
tion’s great trust conference to be held 
in Chicago shortly. 
¢ wt 

We are glad Senator 
Borah was able to con- 
vince a jury that he 
was not implicated in the violations of 
law on account of which several persons 
were indicted with him in Idaho. 
Abundant evidence that the offenses 
were committed by others was produced 
at the trial. We cannot commend, how- 
ever, all that he said to the public after 
his acquittal. The prosecutors were M. 
C. Burch, of Detroit, and S. R. Rush, of 
Omaha, special assistants of Attorney- 
General Bonaparte. What evidence has 
the Senator that they were, as he says, 
“actuated by corrupt motives”? Such a 
charge should not be made unless there 
is proof available to support it, and we 
venture to say the Senator hasn’t any. 
He also asserts that all the officers of the 
Interior Department, and “presumably” 
all of those in the Department of Justice, 
know that 99 men or women out of 100 
who take up land claims under the Tim- 
ber law intend to sell them at once, and 
that the Government connives at viola- 
tions of the law by continuing to issue 
receipts to these holders of claims. But 
does not the Government properly as- 


Senator Borah’s 
Views . 
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sume that the entryman has respect for 
his own oath? If a speculator or a land 
company hires the men and women of a 
score of families to take such claims, pay- 
ing them beforehand to break their oaths, 
we hope the Senator does not mean to 
defend the persons engaged in such prac- 
tices, or to assail the Government for 
prosecuting them. The law should be re- 
pealed or amended. » Unless we are mis- 
informed, either repeal or amendment 
has been effectively opposed by the spec- 
ulators and corporations which have 
profited by such violations of it as are 
now under consideration in Idaho. 


The anonymous writer of the article 
entitled “Success in the Ministry,” which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT Septem- 
ber 12th, will be pleased to learn of one 
instance in which it has borne fruit. A 
subscriber writes us of a young friend, a 
college senior, who expected to enter the 
ministry, but who, while engaged during 
the summer in religious work in Oregon 
and Washington, met so many young, 
aggressive business men who set before 
him so strongly the attractions of busi- 
ness life, and spoke so depreciatingly of 
the ministry, that he almost gave up his 
previous plan of study. But, says our 
correspondent, “some one gave him the 
article, ‘Success in the Ministry,’ and it 
brought him back with a rush; he now 
hopes to go out West and show those 
business men that a minister has a career 
worth while.” 


wt 

Ex-Sheriff H. K. Brown, of Baker 
City, Ore., who arrested Steve Adams, 
the man wanted as a witness in the trials 
for the murder of Governor Steunen- 
berg, and who testified in that case, was 
killed last week by a bomb attached to 
his gate, much as Governor Steunenberg 
was killed by Orchard. No one knows 
who did it, but no one doubts what was 
the organization that is responsible for it. 
Sheriff Brown had received threatening 
letters, and before his death declared that 
he had no doubt it was persons connect- 
ed with the Western Federation of 
Miners who affixed that bomb to his 
gate. It is horrible that such murders 
should be committed, and no one yet 

unished. A band of murderers are 
joined against society and law. 
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We call the especial attention of our 
country readers to Mr. Huntington’s sec- 
ond article on game preserving published 
elsewhere in this issue. His remedies to 
prevent the extinction of our quails and 
partridges are so simple that we should 
think any intelligent farmer or country 
landlord would find it profitable to fol- 
low his advice. Since his article was 
written we learn that the bob-white is 
practically extinct in New Jersey, and 
one of the officials says it behooves the 
State to get a substitute, as it is almost 
impossible to get birds for restocking 
purposes. As a result of our well-mean- 
ing but unscientific game laws fishermen 
and hunters have worse luck every yea, 
and fish and birds in the market are lux- 
uries only for the millionaire. 


& 

We find in a Philadelphia paper the 
statement that companies or firms con- 
trolled by Senator McNichol have “re- 
ceived practically all the municipal con- 
tracts of the last four months” in that 
city. They amount to $2,500,000 and in- 
clude filter beds for the water supply. 
One of the firms is that in which not long 
ago Boss Durham was a kind of silent 
partner. We assume that all these con- 
tracts have heen. properly awarded and 
will be carried out to the letter; but how 
many interesting events in those days of 
the revolt against Philadelphia’s ring are 
recalled by the brief announcement! 

od 

The movement on foot to reform the 
present method of recording real estate 
titles is deserving of every encourage- 
ment. All persons who have had to do 
with the ownership of land know how un- 
satisfactory the searches now in vogue 
must ever be. The best searcher may 
overlook something like dower rights or 
the claims of undisclosed heirs in his 
search and then a fatal cloud descends 
upon the title. The general adoption of 
some form of registration and State 
guarantee of title, such as the Torrens 
system of Illinois, would be of great 
benefit to the public. 

& 

An explanation of the Fairbanks cock- 
tail incident is given by the Interior. 
The fatal drinks were ordered by an offi- 
cious neighbor, anxious. to see that the 
dinner was fashionably accoutered, and 
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the Vice-President suffered in silence 
rather than to throw the blame on a lady. 
Thus Eve is as bad ‘as ever, always get- 
ting man into trouble, but Adam has be- 
come a gentleman; he does not tell on 
her any more. 


It is a good thing to insist that the 
patent medicine men shall publish their 
formulas and not make. ‘extravagant 
claims to cure. Of course, tho, we must 
be consistent about it and at the same 
time require the doctors to write their 
prescriptions in English instead of Latin 
and to tell the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth to their patients. 

& 

That meat eating still persists, in spite 
of the vegetarian cult, is evident from a 
census bulletin issued at Washington last 
week, which sets forth the fact that 
wholesale butchers killed 31,000,000 


hogs, 11,000,000 sheep and 7,000,000 
beeves, of a total value of $663,000,000, 
during the past twelve months. 

& 


It is always a puzzle to an editor why 
the subscription list keeps on growing 
when he sees only letters stopping the 
paper on account of some article, and 
never one subscribing for it on account 
of some article. 


Much of our sociological speculation 
is like talking of what man could do if he 
had four hands, interesting, sometimes, 
but not instructive. “If the water boiled 
the fish would be caught, ready cooked,” 
say the fishermen of Poitou. 

& 


The Hague Conference is more and 
more coming to be what- its advocates 
said it would be, a practical substitute for 
war. 

& 

This has been a quiet week in the 
scientific world. Only one new element 
of the radium group and two new cures 
for cancer have been reported. 


There are still some colleges where any 
alliance between learning and practical 
purposes is regarded as miscegenation. 


We are daily expecting the appearance 
of a book entitled “The History of Mas- 
tication From Chaucer to Fletcher,” 
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The Control of the Provident 


Life Passes 


THE controlling interest in the Provi- 
dent Savings has been sold to those now 
controlling the Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life, of Philadelphia. It has _ been 
known for some considerable time in in- 
surance circles that this interest in the 
Provident Life was in the market, and 
reports of negotiations for its sale have 
appeared from time to time. F. Augustus 
Heinze, O. H. and E. R. Thomas and 
their associates have now given way to 
a syndicate composed of former State 
Senator John J. Coyle, president of Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Henry- Brooks, vice-president of 
the Hamilton Trust Company and presi- 
dent of the George Brooks & Sons Com- 
pany, also president of the Standard Fire 
Insurance Company ; Charles M. Brumm, 
representative from the Twelfth Con- 
gressional District, and a_ well-known 
attorney-at-law ; Col. George J. Elliott, of 
the Bell Telephone Company; John J. 
Moore, former County Treasurer of Lu- 
zerne County, and now vice-president of 
the Plymouth National Bank; John. W. 
Phillips, cashier of the First National 
Bank of Mahanoy City, and John C. 
Grady, Director of Docks, Wharves, etc.. 
of Philadelphia. 

The new interests came into control in 
the early part of last week, and Colonel 
Elliott was elected president of the 
Provident Life, vice Timothy L. Wood- 
ruff, resigned. 

Prior to the election of the new presi- 
dent, the _ following directors were 
named : 

John J. Coyle, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life (not the Penn Mu- 
tual) and an ex-State Senator of Penn- 
sylvania; Henry Brooks, Hon. C. M. 
Brumm, Col. George J. Elliott, John 
J. Moore, John W. Phillips and J. G. 
Grady. 

It is understood that Col. Elliott will 
devote his entire time to the affairs of 


the institution of which he is now the 
head, removing from Philadelphia to this 
city for that purpose. John J. Moore will 
also become a resident of New York, de- 
voting himself largely to the company’s 
financial interests here. The policy of 
the new management has not yet been 
announced, but it is likely to be exceed- 
ingly conservative. John J. Coyle, an 
experienced insurance man, will be the 
underwriting manager of the society. 
& 

A NEw Massachusetts law that has re- 
cently become operative provides that 1 
medical and surgical chest must be in- 
stalled in all manufacturing plants where 
machinery is used. The purpose of the 
law is to benefit workmen who are in- 
jured while at work in factories or shops. 

wf 

THE regular quadrennial examination 
of the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford. Conn., of 
which Robert W. Huntington, Jr., is 
president, was duly approved by Theron 
Upson, Insurance Commissioner. This 
examination covers the company’s state- 
ment of its business for the year 1906, 
and its financial condition at the close of 
business on December 31st of that year. 
The company’s books were thoroly 
audited for the year 1906 and the items 
of ledger assets and of income and dis- 
bursements verified from the trial bal- 
ance. Ledger entries were traced thru 
the journals and cash books to the 
agents’ reports, vouchers or other origin- 
al sources and no disbursements were 
found for any illegal or improper pur- 
pose or for any purpose other than as 
stated. The examining actuary sets forth 
in his report that the company is in an 
exceedingly healthy financial condition, 
and that it is apparently managed with 
as great economy as is practicable. The 
annual statement of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral shows gross assets on January Ist, 
1907, of $6,601,283.95, with liabilities of 
$5,978,052.78, or a total surplus as re- 
gards policy-holders of $623,231.17. 
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Railways and the Public 


PRESIDENT RIpLey’s extremely. pessi- 
mistic remarks on the 6th inst. might well 
have led the public to expect an annual 
report much less favorable than that of 
his road (the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé), which was made known a few days 
later. It was a great year for the Atchi- 
son. Gross earnings ($93,683,407) were 
increased by $12,882,397, or ‘15 per cent., 
and net earnings by nearly $3,000,000. 
Out of the $21,168,723 earned on stock, 
$11,363,722 was paid in dividends, and 
$9,600,000 devoted to improvements. 
Two other annual reports published last 
week may be noted. Union Pacific’s 
showed considerable increases of gross 
and net, with earnings of more than 16 
per cent. on the common stock. In Rock 
Island’s were seen a gross increase of 
$9,000,562 and a net increase of $3,023,- 
478. 
On the 6th, the Atchison’s president 
was in a very gloomy mood. He could 
not advise any one “to invest a dollar in 
any of the Western States” traversed by 
his road. He complained of a prevailing 
“hysteria over railroads and corpcra- 
tions.” This had “affected high places 
and resulted in grand-stand plays where 
we might reasonably expect to find calm 
and deliberate judgment.” Hard times 
were approaching. In his annual report 
he says that railroad companies’ ability to 
obtain needed additional capital has been 
impaired byaloss of confidence onthe part 
of investors, due largely to the unfriend- 
ly attitude of the public and to the arbi- 
trary action of legislatures and commis- 
sions. 

There has been hasty and unwise rate 
legislation in the States, but the roads 
will not suffer great loss on account of 
it. A world-wide monetary stringency 


has made it difficult to borrow, except at. 


high rates, but the new issues authorized 
by our railways this year amount to $1,- 
344,677,600, or about $400,000,000 more 
than those authorized in the correspond- 
ing months of last year. Loss of confi- 
dence on the part of investors is due 
largely to the exposure of sharp practice 
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or violation of law by railway companies. 
Five days after the interview of the 6th 
inst., the Atchison was convicted at Los 
Angeles of rebating offenses, for which 
the possible fine is $1,100,000. Confi- 
dence has been shaken by a long list of 
scandals, including the life insurance dis- 
closures, the Union Pacific’s financial 
operations, and the recent revelations 
concerning the street railway companies 
of New York. The opinion of Robert 
Mather, president of the Rock Island 
Company, is entitled to respect in rail- 
road circles. He said in a public address 
on the 12th: “I count as first among the 
causes that have made the securities of 
the railroads unsalable the misdeeds of 
the railroads themselves.” 
& 

....During a recent trial of one of the 
Union Pacific gasolene motor cars, a run 
of 570 miles (from Omaha to Denver) 
was made in 40 minutes less than the 
fastest regular schedule for steam trains 
on the same route. The company is 
building eighteen cars of this type, to be 
used for branch line traffic. 

....September’s output of pig iron 
was 2,183,487 tons. August’s was 2,250,- 
410, a quantity exceeded only in Jtily 
and May of the present year. On the 2d 
inst. the steel mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation broke all records for a 
dav’s product. 

....James K. Corbiere has resigned 
as vice-president of the Morton Trust 
Company, a position which he has filled 
since the company was organized as the 
successor to the old banking house of 
Morton, Bliss & Company. Mr. Cor- 
biere has formed, with his two sons, the 
banking and brokerage firm of J. K. Cor- 
biere & Sons. 

....On October 1st there were 6,620 
national banks. There were only 3,617 
when the law of March 14th, 1900, was 
past. That law permitted the establish- 
ment of a national bank capitalized at 
only $25,000. Nearly two-thirds of the 
banks organized since March 14th, 1900, 
are thus capitalized, the average capital 
of 2,363 being a little more than $26,000. 
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Hitlantic Mutual 


Insurance Company 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with 2 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

- insured property to the value 


Of .ccccccccccesesccescecees $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
CRONE GE a6as ss tebe ctavcctectce 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 
Issued certificates of profits to 

et 2S, a rr 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,566,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 
AMOuntS tO weeeeeesercceerrers 
On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12;797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
. For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


19,469,981 85 
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GOLD BONDS 


Yielding Nearly 7% 


The 10 year 6% Gold Coupon Bond of the Under- 
writers Realty and Title Co. are offered at 94 1-5%, at 
which price they yield 6.878% per annum. They are 
secured by selected 


N.Y. CITY REAL ESTATE 


They are redeemable after three years, on demand, 
at holder's option, and redemption is provided for by 
a IG FUND maintained under a TRUST 
AGREEMENT with the 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Absolute security is further insured "by charter re- 
strictions which compel the maintenance of paid-in 
capital and quick assets amounting to not less than 40% 
in excess of bonded obiigations. These bonds combine 


Security—Income—Cash Availability 


and are particularly desirable for investors seeking an 
absolutely safe investment unaffected by Wall St. man- 
ipulation. Issued in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1000. Prospectus on request. Address Dept. B, 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE Co. 
1 Madison Avenue — New York City 


~ A oa ~ 


Buy NewYork City 
Real Estate 


IDEAL INVESTMENT 


Enormous increase in population and unprecedented 
improvements in transit facilities are making values advance 
with a rapidity that transforms modest investments, properly 
placed, into splendid competences. ; 

We are not offering suburban lots or plots having a more 
or less speculative value, but highly improved property in 
a highly restricted residential section of New York City; an 
asset that can be immediately realized upon at any time. We 
convey all property with 


TITLE GUARANTEED 


Our properties are situated on main lines of rapid transit 
and are bound to realize the natural enhancement in value 
which must necessarily result from the program of immense 
transit impro ts now building. Improvements include 
Macadamized streets, Cement sidewalks, Water, Gas, Elec- 
tricity, and 100 feet wide Boulevards with shade trees and 
shrubbery. For maps, terms, etc., address Realty Dept. B, 


UNDERWRITERS REALTY & TITLE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 
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I 
neat tanta COM PANY : 
Ss 
OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street ; 
NEW YORK ; 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT ® 
JANUARY, 1907 H 
th 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS: B 
PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE St 
Cash in banks and Trust Companies............-¢ 00+  ceeeeeeeeees $1,074,430 70 co 
BE SED 0-64 o'nbbe'c ces ov bs or b44 Wi Epo cece cares 2 eeeee? re.urre 1,543,892 06 tv 
OS ee Eee ER Ee $1,600,000 00 _,950,000 00 = 
mente ond City Bonds... cvcssccescegpes qoccevens s+ 3,210,000 00 2,995,400 00 ne 
SY NEL S3 4 hil Kk bo « neo 604 PPR Coan sbenns 3,287,000 00 3,216,100 00 pl 
Miscellaneous Bonds 2: 6.i.cccceccesssccdcccccccces 500,000 00 448,000 00 : 
Te ee caetest Mel odakesse eeee 5,294,000 OO 7,530,620 00 ce’ 
Misceliameous Stocks .....2.cc ccc ececccccccccvesees 360,000 00 449,500 00 ve 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks...........+-+++ee+> 115,000 00 369,500 00 = 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate .........--. 105,300 00 ® 
Premiums Uncollected and in Hands of epee SEMIS BT iclas Oseld Keele 1,150,431 57 cl 
$20,839,174 33 is 
. LIABILITIES: off 
Comte Capital Gi ccs ccewccgscccepacpecdescceesececscscesesdgecis $3 000,000 00 — 
Reserve Premium Fund................-- lob canccene ces eserecene sas ¥497;951 00 all 
Reserve for Losses........02ceeeeccecsceccccecencececceseeeeeeess 1,035,375 81 = 
Reserve for Reinsurance and Other Claims..............00eeeeeeeees 897,492 13 dus 
Surplus Over Contingencies and All Liabilities, Including Capital...... 7,408,355 39 my 
$20,839,174 33 the 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY-HOLDERS - - + $10,408,855 89 a 
DIRECTORS: TC 
LEVI P. MORTON HENRY F. NOYES CORD MEYE 
CORNELIUS N. RLISS LUCIEN C. WARNER, Yen 
OHN H. WASHBURN, DUMONT CLARKE, JOHN &. FRA Ws, 
LBRIDGE G. SNOW, AMES B. VAN WOERT, RREA, 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, | JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-President. CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE A. EUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 
New York, January 8 1907 . ; 
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THE WORLD’S MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL 

There has beeu a growing tendency toward luxury in 
hotel equipment during the past few years. The time 
when anything would do has long since gone by, but the 
proud distinction of being the World’s Most Luxurious 
Hotel has heen reached by The Plaza, of this city, which 
opened its doors to the public on the first of October. 
The Plaza is located on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-ninth 


Street and is well worth a visit. While the entertainment of 
transient guests is amply provided for, a prominent feat- 
ure of the new Plaza is the provision on a large scale 
of suites for families desiring a permanent hotel resi- 
dence. The Plaza has already secured a considerable 
clientele from those seeking to escape the burdensome 
cares of modern housekeeping with its constantly recur- 
ring problems of domestic service. - 





DINNER TO WARREN L. GREEN, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN BANK NOTE COMPANY 

A commemoration dinner was given last week at the 
Hotel Knickerbocker to Warren L. Green, President of 
the American Bank Note Company. A quarter of*a cen- 
tury ago Mr. Green entered the service of the American 
Bank Note Company asa boy in the designing department. 
Step by step he rose to the presidency of this well-known 
concern and last week’s dinner marked the completion of 
twenty-five years of service on Mr. Green’s part. On be- 
half of the president’s associates a golden loving cup 
was presented to him by A. S. Major, who con- 
nected with the American Bank Note Company, at the same 
time as did Mr. Green. The dinner was an one 
pleasant affair and must have been very gratifying to Mr. 
Green. The American Bank Note Company engraves 
foreign and domestic bank notes, postage stamps, stock 
certificates, bonds, notes, checks and drafts. he com- 
pany ng established a department devoted to ad- 
vertising booklets, etc. 





EASY FOOD 


Ready For Instant Use Without 
Cooking. 





Almost everyone likes ‘* cereal food of some kind at 
breakfast and supper, but;the ordinary way of cooking 
cereals results in a pasty mass that is hard to digest, 
and if not properly digested, the raw mass goes down 
~ the intestinal tract where gas is generated and trouble 
ollows. . 

Everyone knows that good food properly digested 
keeps the body well, while poor food, or even food of 
good quality that is-poorly prepared and not digested, is 
sure to bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to et in this line is Grape-Nuts, 
made from wheat and barley, and cooked thoroughly at the 
factory, some 12 to 16 hours being consumed in the dif- 
ferent processes of preparation. The food, therefore, is 
ready for instant service and the starch has been changed 
to a form of Sugar, so that it is pre-digested and ready 
for almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young lady writes that she suffered for 
years from indigestion ard dyspepsia from the use of 
food that was not suitable to her powers of digestion. 
She Says: 3 

“IT began using Grape-Nuts, and I confess to having 
had a prejudice at first, and was repeatedly urged before 
I finally decided to try the food, but I have not known 
what indigestion is since using it, and have never been 
stronger or in better health. have increased in weight 
from 109 to 124 pounds.” _ ’ ‘ 

People can be well, grostionty without cost, if they 
will adopt scientific food and leave otf the indigestible 
sort. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts Food is cris» and delicious to the taste. 
It should be served exactly as it comes from the package, 
without cooking, except in cases where it is made up into 
puddings and other desserts.—Book of delicious recipes, 
and “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 








The artist who painted a lifelike portrait in less than 
one day and charged $10,000 for so doing rightfully 
claimed that part of the compensation belonged to him for 
knowing how to do his work so quickly. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is quite an expert in 
its knowledge of the life insurance business as the artist 
whose case has just been cited, but it has constantly 
worked toward the cheapening of the price of insurance 
offered without in any way jeopardizing the security. The 
company recently declared a cash dividend estimated at 
nearly $1,000,000, and this was over and above any and 
all obligations, expressed or implied, in the policies. Rich 
men are frequently heavy insurers. Poor men may 
well take a leaf out of the book of the captains of in- 
dustry, who, while they live, secure hostages to fortune 
that spring full grown into being, after the fashion of the 
mythical inervi1, when they die. Insurance cannot 
bring back the loved one who goes the way of all the 
earth, but it smooths the hard struggle that begins when 
the bread winner goes and belongs as a matter of right 





to the widow and the children. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS . 


A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





ROBT SE oiite 5p 080.080 desc ce captor cogeede $29,138,062.19 
RRPEEE ESET ccccdccsbcccWrstcctetes 26,318,347.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





TO THE PRESS AND PUBLIC: 


26 Broadway, New York, Sept. 26, 1907 


In view of the numerous false, misleading and injurious statements daily 
scattered broadcast as the expression of a “representative of the Standard Oil 
Company” or as emanating from some such anonymous source, the press and 
public are respectfully notified that no credit whatever should be given to any 
statement regarding ‘the Standard Oil Company’s views or intentions unless the 
same be signed by an executive official of the company or by its designated at- 


torneys. 


J. D. ARCHBOLD, Vice-President 
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Health and Wealth 
in San Diego, California 


Now the future of this rapidly 
g city is assured. 
Splendid opportunity for Conserv- 
ative Investments. 



































Ideal Homes. 
J. A. @ J. C. RICE, 1419 D St. 
Benk References 
22 s Foure rth n Avenue 
FINANCIAL —l}/ INVEST NOW 
Seourity Convenience Privacy Careful and conservative investors are tak- 
THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS lutwiwdaks 
on tue voowe Teons eeegoas eran 
NATIONAL PARK BANK Delaware and-Hudson Gold 
214 BROADWAY and other high grade in estments now return 
Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities ee — for bond 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. ADAMS & CO. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 13 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 














of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 











The Middlesex Banking Company) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT Assets, over $6,000,000 
Chartered 1872 Capital Stock, $338,400 





ir plus 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER su $236,500 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 








THE WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION Cncorpratd 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
12 per cent., 3 per cent. quarterly, October, January, April and July. CAPITAL STOCK, $60,000 
Preferred shares $10 each. Subscriptions limited to 50 shares by any one $20,000 PREFERRED 
personin ove year. Send forinformation. . $40,000 COMMON 

















TWELVE YEARS of conservative management and steadily 


I 7 fMmpregnavie rr e L£ na hb y| e growing success have pla -ed this company in its present invulner- 


able position, far beyond the reach of possible business depression, 
fluctuations in value or panics. 


durabl G bonds, 
RH o B G20 BON ND... s3¢ NeW YORR'REAL ESTATE wit 
tee t. 
SOSHARE S eee te ee hee” 
Interest guaranteed and payable semi-annually, Investments of from $100 to $10,900 accepted, drawing 


interest from day of receipt. Over HALF MILLION DOLLARS paid to investors to date. 
Why not write to-day for Booklet P.? 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. | 


ASSETS $2,000,000. oo. 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE | 
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American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
uesday, October 15, 1907, to stockholders of record at the 
lose of business on Monday, September 30, 1907. The 
transfer books will be closed from October 1 to October 14, 


1907, both days included. 
WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that the Twelfth Annual Meeting 
of the Stockholders of The Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway Company wi!l be held at the principal office 
of the Company in Topeka, Kansas, on Thursday, the 
twenty-fourth day of October, 1907, at twelve o’clock 
noon, for the election of four (4) Directors to hold 
office for four years, and for the election of Independent 
Auditors to audit the books and accounts of the Com- 
pany at the close of the fiscal year. Said meeting has 
been called by the Board of Directors and is to be held 
for the following further purposes respectively, viz.: 

To approve of, confirm, and ratify the lease to this 
Company of the railway, property, and franchises of the 
Fresno County Railway; the purchase by this Company 
of the railroad and other property of The Arkansas Val- 
ley Railroad Company; the purchase by this Company 
of the railroad and other property of The Holly and 
Swink Railway Company; the purchase by this Company 
of the railroads, rroperties, and franchises of The East- 
ern Oklahoma Railway Company; and to ratify all other 
acts of the Board of Directors, as set forth in the annual 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. 

The stock transfer books will be closed at the close of 
business on Thursday, September 19, 1907, and will be 
reopened at the close of said meeting. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 


L. C. DEMING, Assistant Secretary. 
New York City, August 7, 1907. 








THE HALL SIGNAL COMPANY 


THIRTY-FIRST quar DIVIDEND, COMMON 


1907. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND "ONE-QUARTER PER 
CENT. (1%%) upon the common stock of this Company 
has been declared, payable October ist, 1907, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business September 80th. 
ROBERT K. WALLER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

42 Broadway, New York, October 34, 1907. 
The Board of Directors of the United States Rubber 
Company has this day declared a quarterly dividend of 
Two per cent. on the First Preferred Stock (including all 
outstanding ‘‘Preferred’’ Stock), and a quarterly dividend 
of One and One-half per cent. on the Second Preferred 
Steck from the net earnings for the fiscal year beginning 
April ist, 1907. to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. Tues- 
day, October 15th, 1907, payable without closing of the 

Transfer Books, October Bist, 1907. 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., Treasurer. 


BINDERS to hold thirteen copies, of of im 


INDEPENDENT will 
by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage —as 


The Independent 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











“I have noticed your advertisement 
and have thought I would send you 
an order, but, etc.” 


I hear that almost daily; in fact, I am led to 
believe that I succeed in making about one hun- 
dred men “think” about sending me 
a trial order to every one who does. 

Please stop thinking about it and 
act just once and try a hundred “on 
suspicion.” 

Please bear these facts in mind— 
ninety per cent. of my cigars are 
sold on repeat orders, and fifteen 
thousand active accounts on my 
books prove that I have succeeded 
in pleasing most smokers who gave 
me an opportunity of trying to do 
so. All of these men were just as 
doubtful as you at the start. 

The reason I succeed is, I manu- 
facture only clean, genuine cigars, 
using the best tobaccos and work- 
manship, and I sell them to my 
customers by the hundred at whole- 
sale prices. 


MY OFFER IS: I will, upon 
request, send one hundred 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval 
to a reader of The Independ- 
ent, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return 
the remaining ninety at my ex- 
pense, and no charge for. the 
ten smoked, if he is not pleased 
with them; if he is pleased and 
keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.00, within ten 
days. 





In ordering please inclose business 
card or give personal references, and 
state which you prefer—light, me- 
dium or dark cigars. 

My Panatela Cigar is hand made, of clear, 
clean, straight, long Havana filler with a genuine 
Sumatra wrapper. It is the retailer’s roc. cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Panatela. If you 
prefer some other size or shape, or cigars with 
Havana wrappers, permit me to mail you my 
catalogue, and explain more fully my method of 
supplying smokers with genuine cigars at whole- 
sale prices. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS 
913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





siti 
Shivers’ 

Panatela 

EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAP 
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Nhe herder cere frog 
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Net Western, Union Pacific and Salt 
Lake Route, and the China and Japan Fast 
Mail via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North Western Line 


Pacific == 
Coas 











THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





